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Is Alfred Adler Alive Today? 


Heinz L. Ansbacher and Rowena R. Ansbacher (Eds.) 


The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler. New York: Basic Books, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 503. $7.50. 


Dr. White, long of the Harvard Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, who reviewed for CP the second 
volume of Jones’s Freud last February, 
now turns his attention to what the Ans- 
bachers have done to make Alfred Adler’s 
contribution clear to the profession. 


HEN I began my psychological 
studies thirty years ago I found 
myself confronted by three major schools 
of psychoanalytic thought: Freud’s 
Psychoanalysis, Adler’s Individual Psy- 
chology, and Jung’s Analytical Psy- 
chology. A student entering the field 
today perceives the situation differently: 
there is Freud’s Psychoanalysis, clearly 
the dominant conceptual system at the 
moment, and there are a number of ‘neo- 
Freudian’ groups which diverge in one 
way or another from the prevailing ortho- 
doxy. Somewhere along the way, Adler 
has sunk into virtual oblivion as a syste- 
matic theorist, while Jung is as often as 
not regarded as an oddity remote from 
the main stream of psychological thought. 
Why has Adler’s importance declined? 
Heinz and Rowena Ansbacher, both of 
whom knew and admired him, believe 
that the decline is an illusion, that cir- 
cumstances have conspired to obscure his 
lasting influence, and that Adler’s ideas 
are in fact very much alive today. One 
of the obscuring circumstances is that 
nowhere in his volumii.ous writings did 
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he set down a concise and explicit con- 
ceptual scheme. Scholars with an interest 
in theory can find Freud’s system fully 
set forth in his own limpid prose, but 
they would have to plunge through 
volumes of Adler’s murky writing, mostly 
intended for a wider audience, to collect 
the tenets of Individual Psychology. 
Few have attempted it, but now the 
Ansbachers have done it for us all. With 
infinite pains, and with much new and 
consistent translation, they have put 


together a systematic presentation of 
Adler’s thought in selections from his 
writings. 

The text is mostly Adler, but it is 
frequently interrupted by editorial com- 
ments in italics. These comments are 
important and illuminating. They keep 
the reader posted as to the course of 
Adler’s thinking, which, like Freud’s, 
developed steadily up to the last years of 
his life. In addition, they compare Adler’s 
ideas with those of other recent and 
current theorists, thus making it possible 
to form an estimate of his vitality in 
today’s psychological scene. 


: controversy between Freud and 
Adler in 1911 dictates the choice of 
material for the first two chapters. These 
are taken from Adler’s writings from 1907 
to 1911, starting with his first publication 
on organ inferiorities and culminating in 
the papers, read at the Vienna Psycho- 
analytic Society, which precipitated the 
break. At that time his thinking was 
dominated by the concepts of inferiority 
and compensation, which he later modi- 
fied, and he gave a central place to the 
masculine protest, which he afterwards 
demoted. The papers given in 1911 are 
surprisingly belligerent. Freud he sharply 
criticizes for circularity of reasoning, for 
“dogmatically stereotypes,” for 
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“empty and redundant concepts.’ There 
are references to Freud’s school and his 
disciples, and there are sentences which 
begin with phrases such as “we would 
say” and ‘according to my experience.” 
These characteristics imply that at this 
point Adler had no intention of defending 
his views in such a way as to convince 
Freud and the faithful; he made no effort 
to express things in a fashion that would 
permit compromise. One must infer that 
he already felt himself the head of a rival 
movement and simply took this op- 
portunity to signalize the break and 
deliver as sharp an attack as possible. 

When we recall that Adler was fourteen 
years Freud’s junior and had been writing 
only since 1907, we can see some ground 
for Ernest Jones’s contention that his 
behavior was that of a resistant and 
rebellious son. If so, however, we must in 
all fairness consider the father against 
whom the rebellion was made. Jones 
tells us in the second volume of The 
Life and Work of Sigmund Freud that, 
after meeting Jung in 1907 and Ferenczi 
in 1908, Freud became disgruntled with 
his Viennese followers. At the Nuremberg 
Congress in 1910 Ferenczi, apparently 
acting for Freud, “made some very 
derogatory remarks about the quality 
of Viennese analysts and suggested that 
the center of the future administration 
could only be Zurich, with Jung as 
President” (p. 69). To placate the out- 
raged Viennese, Freud decided to transfer 
the presidency of the Vienna Society from 
himself to Adler, “not because I like to 
do so or feel satisfied,” he wrote to 
Ferenczi, ‘but because after all he is the 
only personality there and _ because 
possibly in that position he will feel an 
obligation to defend our common ground” 
(p. 71). However the proposal was 
expressed publicly, we can hardly suppose 
that Adler, with his keen awareness of 
strivings for power and superiority, could 
have missed the condescension and the 
attempt to buy loyalty with a gift of 
unreal status. Jones notes (p. 130) 
that in later years success brought Adler 
“a certain benignity.”’ Is this not the 
very sequence one would expect in a 
son who, smarting under paternal be- 
littlement, rebels and takes his owncourse, 
discovering at length that other people 
place a high value upon him and his 
ideas? 

It is plain, however, that if the break 


had not come under these circumstances 
in 1911 it would eventually have come 
anyway. In their introductory essay the 
Ansbachers show that Freud and Adler 
were profoundly different in fundamental 
outlook, no less far apart, perhaps, than 
James’s tough-minded and tender-minded 
philosophers. Freud’s theories remained 
until the end mechanistic, biologically 
oriented, reductionistic, filled with the 
spirit of positivism. Adler gradually 
came to assign central importance to 
values, goals, and secondary motives 
rather than to drives and _ primary 
motives, systematizing them not by 
reference to physiological events but by 
establishing them in a hierarchy of mental 
events. This led him in the direction of 
teleology, but the publication in 1911 
of Hans Vaihinger’s Philosophy of ‘As If’ 
provided him with a philosophical basis 
for his finalistic psychology within the 
fold of scientific thought. Adler’s system, 
as it finally developed, was more Galilean 
than Aristotelian, more organismic than 
mechanistic, more purposive than deter- 
ministic, more social than _ biological. 
Quite apart from personal friction, he 
could never have worked happily within 
the Freudian system and was clearly 
destined to strike out along his own path. 


2 the first two chapters of the 
volume pursue a chronological course. 
The ground plan thereafter is logical and 
systematic, the selections being culled 
widely from Adler’s writings between 
1912 and the time of his death in 1937. 
I counted myself reasonably well in- 
formed about Adler, but I found I had 
much to learn from this exhaustive 
presentation of his ideas. I did not realize, 
for example, that the striving for su- 
periority—the central motive force in 
the system—had been extensively re- 
considered, so that after 1930 it was 
often called “striving for perfection” 
and came very close to Goldstein’s 
concept of self-actualization. Adler still 
located the origin of this striving in the 
inferiority feelings, or feelings of “‘in- 
completeness,’ of the small, dependent 
child, but he was now better able to use 
it as a basic concept in normal as well 
as neurotic development. I also gained a 
clearer idea of Gemeinscha/ftsgefiihl, now 
definitively translated as “‘social in- 
terest,” a very important element in 


Adler’s scheme. Social interest was 
finally conceived not as a force opposed 
to the striving for superiority but as an 
innate potentiality which had to be 
developed in human relationships, start- 
ing with the mother, and which in 
healthy people became included in the 
goals of perfection. It was this doctrine 
which led Gardner Murphy to assign 
Adler historical priority in building a 
psychological system that reached in the 
direction of social science. It is here also 
that one finds one of the deepest di- 
vergences from Freud: social adaptation 
and ethical behavior are not the result of a 
restrictive modification of human nature; 
rather, they spring from a natural dis- 
position which is obscured only in the 
psychological disorders. 

Striving for perfection and_ social 
interest, together with individual differ- 
ences in “degree of activity,” are con- 
sidered by the Ansbachers to be Adler’s 
chief nomothetic building blocks. His 
major idiographic contribution was the 
concept of style of life. The life style 
originates in the child’s creative attempts 
to meet the psychological problems posed 
chiefly by his membership in a family 
circle. The child constructs a ‘schema of 
apperception” which includes a general 
estimate of others and of himself. This 
becomes more or less fixed by the age of 
five and thereafter acts selectively upon 
experience and gives unity and consist- 
ency to behavior. Adler wrote (p. 192): 


What is left over after this process of 
elimination by the life style remains as part 
of the mental life and operates ‘uncon- 
sciously,’ as some authors are wont to put 
it, or as we would say, ‘not-understood.’ @ 


The editors point out that the style of 
life becomes virtually equivalent to the 
self as used by more recent writers, 
while the schema of apperception is 
closely related to the behavioral environ- 
ment or phenomenologica! field of the 
Gestalt school. 


7. brings us back to our central 
theme concerning the vitality of Adler’s 
thought. The problem can be dramatized 
by pointing out that the foregoing quo- 
tation could easily be mistaken for an 
excerpt from Harry Stack Sullivan, who 
indeed said almost the same thing in 
distinguishing the “‘self-system”’ from the 
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“not-self.”. The Ansbachers maintain 
that the so-called “neo-Freudians”’ are 
simply following the divergent paths first 
broken out by Adler, and that they 
should properly call themselves “‘neo- 
Adlerians.”’ A case in point is that of 
Karen Horney, who after several years of 
developing her own system finally saw 
and acknowledged its many similarities to 
Adler’s. Nor do our editors miss the 
opportunity to point out parallels between 
ideas advanced by Adler and _ ideas 
subsequently used by other workers in 
both psychopathology and general psy- 
chology. Let us briefly sample this evi- 
dence before attempting to weigh its 
historical meaning. 

We can begin by noticing that Adler 
proposed a number of ideas which Freud 
at first rejected but later introduced 
into his system, usually under different 
names. Thus Adler wrote of “safeguarding 
tendencies” in 1911, Freud of defense 
mechanisms in 1921; Adler of the trans- 
formation of a drive into its opposite in 
1908, Freud of reaction formation in 1915; 
Adler of the guiding self-ideal in 1912, 
Freud of the ego-ideal in 1914; Adler of 
aggressive drives in 1908, Freud of the 
death instinct not before 1920. In view 
of the closeness of association between 
the two men before their break, it is 
difficult to decide, despite these dates, 
who most influenced whom, but the 
general point can hardly be disputed 
that Adler developed an ego-psychology 
and made systematic use of aggressive 
drives long before Freud turned his 
attention to these matters. It seemed to 
me, furthermore, that Adler’s discussion 
of the feeling of worth to mankind (pp. 
132, 384) and of the mother’s role (‘she 
must give the child his first experience 
of a trustworthy human being,” p. 373) 
anticipated quite strikingly some of 
Erikson’s recent work on these topics. 
In certain respects it is indeed legitimate 
to say that Freudian psychology is in 
process of catching up with Adler. 

The element of the neo-Freudians’ 
catching up with Adler can be inde- 
pendently documented in Ruth Munroe’s 
recent book, Schools of Psychoanalytic 
Thought. Adler’s idea that different forms 
of behavior disorder spring from different 
life styles and safeguarding tendencies 
learned early in life is very much in line 
with Meyer’s outlook and seems to cor- 
respond closely to Norman Cameron’s 


concept of “biosocial determinants.” 
There are several close parallels between 
Adler and Goldstein, Adler and Lewin, 
Adler and Gordon Allport, and there 
are passages where Adler’s writing sounds 
exactly like some postwar pronouncement 
about the individual and society. There 
is, in short, indisputable evidence that he 
anticipated many ideas which 
figured as significant trends 
chological thought. 

One conclusion is easy to draw: there 
can be no doubt that this book is an 
indispensible reference for all scholarly 
workers in the fields of personality and 
abnormal psychology. With the Ans- 
bachers’ work available, it will hereafter 
count as fair play in reviews and criti- 
cisms to point out that an author’s 
supposedly new ideas come straight from 
Adler. This book, moreover, at last 
provides the means for giving Adler the 
place he deserves in courses which have 
an historical and theoretical orientation. 
It seems to me that current theory build- 
ers, both young and old, stand to gain 
in their work by mastering Adler’s 
system and making a place for its major 
concepts. To this extent I fully agree with 
the Ansbachers that Adler is very much 
alive today and that we should know our 
indebtedness to him. 


later 
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remains the paradox that in 
spite of the forward reach of his ideas 
Adler’s fame has declined. Why is he 
no longer widely revered as a founder 
and theorist, as Freud has been revered 
in this centenary year? Now that the 
Ansbachers have removed the obstacle of 
communication, it is possible to see 
this problem in a clearer light. My own 
attempt to understand it brings me to 
consider two main points: what his 
system did not include, and why he 
did so little to publicize it strictly as a 
system. 

The simplicity of Adler’s system must 
be counted as both a virtue and a vice. 
Its main outlines are sharp enough, and 
it subsumes facts of great importance. 
In several respects its seems to me to 
compare favorably with the still fumbling 
Freudian ego-psychology. But its ad- 
vantages are seriously offset by its silence 
with respect to several kinds of facts 
which simply have to be included in any 
adequate conceptualization of person- 
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ality. Insufficient account is taken, for 
example, of the fantasies that go on in 
the realm of the “not-understood” and 
of their demonstrable 


influence upon 
behavior and 


symptom formation. No 
interest seems to be attached to Freud’s 
work on the “primary process,” 
though it was The Interpretation of 
that first awakened Adler’s 
interest in his Viennese colleague. No 
room for conflict within the 
style of life; Adler’s emphasis on the 
unity and consistency of personality 
crowded out the kind of observations so 
shrewdly made by Horney on conflicting 
neurotic trends. In like fashion the proc- 
ess of psychotherapy is simplified and 
the technique of free association virtually 
eliminated. If the ‘neo-Freudians’ are 
closer to Adler in their formulations of 
ego-psychology, they are probably closer 
to Freud in their therapeutic techniques 
and thus more forcibly reminded of those 
levels of function which are anything but 
unified and consistent. 


even 
Dreams 


is made 


These shortcomings of Adler's theory, 
however, probably do not account for the 
historical fact of his diminished reputa- 
tion. All the circumstances—a 
doctrine not hard to grasp, a loquacious 
leader, an organization, a journal, a band 
of ardent 


early 


followers—seem favorable 
enough for the launching of an aggres- 
sive contender in the mid-century con- 
ceptual yacht race. But Adler, we now 
realize, was not a conceptual yachtsman. 
He was a sober master of a cargo ship 
bearing freight intended for human use 
and betterment. Possibly the conflict 
with Freud sharpened his interest in 
theory, and he was no mean hand at it, but 
as he moved toward his true vocation his 
theories became more clearly the instru- 
ments of practice. Adler was above all a 
physician waging war on suffering, a 
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reformer battling selfishness, an apostle 
of the social feeling in a world poisoned 
by unredeemed struggles for superiority. 
He poured tremendous energy into the 
establishment of children’s clinics and 
into the training of teachers to apply 
what would nowadays be called mental 
hygiene in the classroom. For these 
purposes it was an advantage to have a 
simple conceptual scheme. He often 
revised it, but this was not for the purpose 
of making finer distinctions or accom- 
modating subtler facts. Unlike Freud, 
who struggled relentlessly for forty years 
to secure immortality for his concepts, 
Adler struggled to secure immortality for 
his practical wisdom. 

Perhaps it can be said that both men 
secured the immortality for which they 
labored. The Ansbachers remind us in 
their preface that Adler was the pioneer 
with ideas such as “feelings of inferiority 
and insecurity, striving for self-enhance- 
ment and power, woman’s revolt against 
her feminine role, the oversolicitous 
mother, the dethronement of the first- 
born, the need for affection, maladjust- 
ment as self-centeredness, psychological 
health as othercenteredness, psychiatry 
as the science of interpersonal relations, 
neurotic symptoms as ego-defenses and 
forms of aggression.”” Now Adler’s ideas 
have gone into the stream of contempo- 
rary thought and have become the ac- 
cepted clinical common sense of our time. 
In this process they have often lost the 
tag of his name, but they are operating 
widely to achieve the mission that was 
closest to his heart. 


+ 


The one victim whose agonies over impaired 
reputation need never cause any editor any 
anxiety is the author in search of a review. An 
unfriendly reviewer can say almost anything 
about a book he is reviewing, up to a charge of 
plagiarism or murder, and it is considered im- 
mune as “fair comment.” It is part of our 
western tradition that a maligned author must 
smile bravely... . 

—PavL BLANCHARD 
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A Framework For Occupational 
Research 


Anne Roe 


The Psychology of Occupations. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 


Pp. xii + 340. $6.75. 


Reviewed By ALBERT S. THOMPSON 


Dr. Thompson is a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Psychological Foundations and 
Services in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has been extremely active 
during the last fifleen years in counseling 
and guidance and a great deal of advising of 
advisors. 


A NEW field has vigor and promise to 
the extent that it meets a need. A 
recent need in psychology has been to 
relate a growing body of information, 
technique, and theory concerning the 
vocational life of the individual to psy- 
chology in general. This body of knowl- 
edge has accumulated from studies of 
human development, of the process of 
vocational choice, of job requirements, of 
occupational classification, of the meas- 
urement of individual differences, of 
factors affecting jo!) satisfaction and 
vocational adjustment. It came from 
vocational guidance, industrial psy- 
chology, clinical psychology, and soci- 
ology. 

This new field, termed Counseling 
Psychology, has come of age during the 
last decade, as evidenced by Ginzberg’s 
studies of occupational choice, Shartle’s 
text on occupational analysis, Hahn and 
MacLean’s text on Counseling Psychology, 
Super’s Career Pattern Study, the change 
in title of the American Psychological 
Association’s Division 17, the creation of 
a new job title in the V.A., and the like. 

Anne Roe’s book is the latest publica- 
tion in a logical sequence going back to 
Kitson’s Psychology of Vocational Ad- 
justment in 1925, Viteles’ Industrial Psy- 
chology in 1932, Paterson and Darley’s 
Men, Women and Jobs in 1936, Bing- 
ham’s A ptitudes and Aptitude Testing in 
1937, and Super’s Dynamics of Vocational 
Adjustment in 1942. As the author states, 
“the book structures the broad field of 
the relations between occupation and 
other aspects of life in a search for a 
general pattern and for basic principles.”’ 


It recognizes that “it is in point of fact 
impossible to separate occupational ad- 
justment from general life adjustment, or 
occupational satisfaction from satisfaction 
with life. One is a measure of the other, 
neither is prior to nor independent of the 
other, both are indications of the person 
in the world.” 

The book is well organized in its 
presentation. In Part I, The Roles of 
Occupations, the author briefly describes 
the social functions of occupations, con- 
trasts the occupational organization of 
three societies (the Arunta of Australia, 
the Aymara of Peru, and Lynds’ Middle- 
town), and then interprets the role of the 
occupation in the life of the individual in 
terms of Maslow’s theory of hierarchical 
needs. Part II, People Differ, consists of 
six chapters in which she presents in- 
formation on individual differences in 
those characteristics most relevant to 
occupational demands, including physical, 
psychological, and social data. 

In Part III, Occupations Differ, the 
author describes a new occupational 
classification system, based on two 
dimensions: Primary Focus of Activity 
and Level of Function. This results in an 
8 X 6 classification with eight Groups— 
Service, Business Contact, Organization, 
Technology, Outdoor, Science, General 
Culture, and Arts and Entertainment,— 
and six Levels—Professional and Mana- 
gerial (two levels), Sermi-professional and 
Small Business, Skilled, Semi-skilled, and 
Unskilled. After describing how the 
groups and levels differ in characteristics 
such as intelligence, personality, and 
education, she then devotes a separate 
chapter to each of the eight groups, in 
each chapter summarizing studies de- 
scriptive of occupations at each of the 
leveis. 

Part IV, Following an Occupation, deals 
with the process of occupational choice, 
the patterns of progress within occupa- 
tions, factors affecting success and satis- 
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faction, and the differences among oc- 
cupations in income, daily life, and social 
status. Part V briefly points up the im- 
plications of the current information on 
the psychology of occupations for educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, psychological 
theory, the genesis of interests, therapy, 
and society. 


1. 1s evident from the above outline of 
content that the author has undertaken a 
formidable task. The literature in any 
one of the major areas drawn upon is 
tremendous and comes from a variety of 
sources—vocational guidance, tests and 
measurement, occupational psychology, 
sociology, economics. Selection was 
obviously necessary, although the jacket 
states that the book “presents all the 
available data on psychological variation 
among people in different occupations.” 
The attempt, theoretically, to cover all 
types and levels of occupations results in 
some disappointment when the reader 
turns to a chapter dealing with an oc- 
cupation of special interest to him. For 
example, the chapter on Business Contact 
occupations (including salesmen) presents 
only four pages and eleven references, 
whereas Dorcus and Jones in their Hand- 
book of Employee Selection describe 
seventy-seven studies of salesmen. Simi- 
lar comment could be made concerning 
the coverage (in terms of quantity) of 
studies of other occupational groups and 
of the occupational structure. 

What Dr. Roe has done very effec- 
tively, however, is to provide a frame- 
work, based on a clearly defined rationale, 
which provides a means of tying together 
what had been a potpourri of isolated 
facts and findings. This rationale includes 
Maslow’s principle of need-satisfaction as 
explanatory of occupational adjustment, 
her own occupational classification 
system as a means of organizing occupa- 
tional data, with an emphasis upon 
personality differences as of equal im- 
portance with differences in aptitude, 
education, etc., if not more important than 
them. With her clinical orientation, she 
has been able to tease out, from a vast 
array of data, the differentiating charac- 
teristics of our major occupational 
groups and to bring a variety of psycho- 
logical findings and insights to bear upon 
the complex role played by an individual’s 


ANNE ROE 


occupation in his daily life and adjust- 
ment. 

What distinguishes a real contribution 
to a field from just another good book is 
not merely the adequacy of its survey of 
current knowledge or even the new in- 
sights resulting from a better systemati- 
zation of that knowledge. A real contribu- 
tion points un the lacunae in knowledge 
and points out directions for future 
research. It should raise new questions as 
well as answer old ones. To do this the 
author must be aware not only of what is 
known but also of what needs to be 
known. 

Judged against these criteria, the 
present volume gets an A. It is full of 
statements like “The evidence on this 
question is inconclusive” or “Research is 
non-existent on this point.” The presen- 
tation of data by occupational groups, for 
example, points out the need for research 
on the service occupations, the high-level 
organization occupations, the outdoor 
occupations, the scientific occupations, 
and the high-level general culture occu- 
pations. 

One major thread runs through much 
of the book, viz., the need for a better 
understanding of the personality traits 
and the motivational patterns that under- 
lie success and satisfaction in the various 
occupational fields. Already the author 


has been one of the major contributors on 
this matter through her Rorschach 
studies of a number of high-level scientific 
occupations. There is no doubt, in this 
reviewer's opinion, that the determina- 
tion of the personality requirements of 
the various occupations must be the next 
major step in occupational research if re- 
search data comparable in scope and 
validity to what we now know about 
aptitude and skill requirements are to 
become available. 


(), EQUAL need, however, is the deter- 
mination of the relative importance of 
the various human factors that condition 
occupational success and satisfaction. 
One hears, for example, that personality 
weaknesses are the major reason for job 
failure, that abilities are merely minor 
determinants of success, that, beyond a 
minimal level of intellectual aptitude, 
motivation is the predisposing factor in 
success. On the other hand, the research 
data available appear to show that oc- 
cupational groups are more homogeneous 
with respect to abilities than they are 
with respect to measured personality 
characteristics. 

It may be, this reviewer suggests, that 
the apparently greater importance of 
personality traits is due to the relatively 
greater success with which abilities and 
skills have already been taken into ac- 
count in the selection and placement of 
employees and in the vocational planning 
of individuals. If this is true, then the 
major variables left to account for vari- 
ation in job success and satisfaction are 
those in the nonintellective realm. The 
important fact, as against hypothesis, is 
that we do not know and Dr. Roe’s book 
should help point research toward this 
important area of investigation. 


The genius of a good leader is to leave be- 
hind him a siluation which common sense, 
without the grace of genius, can deal with suc- 
cessfully. 

—WALTER LipPMANN 
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Salmagundi for Therapeutic 
Teaching 


George Devereux 


Therapeutic Education: Its Theoretical Bases and Practice. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xxviii +435. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WESLEY ALLINSMITH 


Dr. Allinsmith is Assistant Professor of 
Education and Assistant Director of the 
Laboratory of Human Development at 
Harvard University, where he associates 
with both social psychologists and social 
anthropologists. He is trained as a psycho- 
therapist, is concerned with education and 
child development, and is directing a task 
force to study mental health in the schools. 


HE purpose of this book is to describe 
b ip ‘new’ type of education for de- 
fective or emotionally disturbed children. 
‘Real therapeutic education”’ is said to be 
“nearly as great an innovation as was 
psychoanalysis in its time.” It consists of 
residential schooling in which the pro- 
cedures of milieu therapy and individual 
psychotherapy are subordinated to skilled 
teaching. This situation is contrasted with 
hospital settings where treatment is the 
focus and schooling secondary. 

The therapeutic educator tailors a 
program for each child and alters it as 
needed. Since even defectives are better 
at some things than others, whatever 
facility or interest exists in the child can 
be used to promote both routine social 
learning (“‘ethnicization”’) and expression 
of individual potentialities (‘“humani- 
zation”). When a feeble-minded boy 
developed an obsessive interest in chick- 
ens, this was seen as an opportunity to 
teach him carpentry, writing, and arith- 
metic. He was promised chickens as soon 
as he built a coop and learned to keep 
accounts in order to bill the school for 
eggs. He accomplished these things and 
became “appreciably better-adjusted.” 
Although his obsession was not cured, it 
had been put to use. Ordinary drill in 
carpentry or arithmetic would not have 
produced such good results; therapeutic 
educators give students an awareness of 
the social value of the skills and concepts 
that are taught. Thus they are true 
“educators,” since they “indoctrinate” 
as well as “instruct.” 

Unfortunately, after reading the whole 


book one does not get much more of an 
idea than this about therapeutic educa- 
tion. There are long passages discussing in 
abstract terms the difference in the 
functions of educator and psychothera- 
pist, but the case-reports scattered 
through the book are used to make 
isolated points and do not enable the 
reader to understand in detail the role of 
the teacher. It is clear, nevertheless, that 
the teacher uses therapeutic techniques 
much more than the therapist uses 
educational ones; that is to say, the 
teacher not only stimulates learning but 
also copes with disciplinary problems, 


such as a boy’s exhibiting himself, in a 


more understanding way than would 
occur in an ordinary classroom. 

A great deal of the book is irrelevant 
to the main topic. The author explains 
this abundance by saying, ““Many pas- 
sages which, at first blush, may seem to 
be mere ‘asides,’ or, possibly, gratuitous 
displays of erudition, actually represent 
attempts to place the subject matter in 
its social and cultural matrix” (p. xv). 
The book reads, however, as though the 
author were following the principle: Do 
not cite any idea without mentioning 
everything it reminds you of. This 
comment applies especially to the first 
121 pages. 

A second fault is that much of the 
material is redundant. Five entire pages 
(78-83) are devoted to stating over and 
over the fact that not all children who 
are six years old chronologically are 
six mentally. Another unnecessarily 
long section is devoted to convincing 
the reader that a sick, handicapped, or 
guilt-ridden person gets comfort from 
being with others who have similar 
problems. This disquisition is used to 
introduce the idea that children in a 
residential school are, with certain ex- 
ceptions, grouped according to the nature 
of their difficulties and spared competi- 
tion with the less handicapped. 

It is astonishing, with so much wasted 


wordage, to find less than four pages 
given to a direct description of the De- 
vereux Schools, where the author is 
Director of Research. One cannot de- 
termine from the book how much of the 
program advocated has been tested in 
practice and how much is an ideal of the 
author’s invention. We are not told 
enough to be able to make any com- 
parison with the work at Chicago’s 
Orthogenic School (described by Bettel- 
heim, 1950) and Detroit’s Pioneer House 
(Redl and Wineman, 1951). Is_ the 
therapeutic educator supposed to deal 
with less disturbed cases than those at 
the Orthogenic School, and if so, is this 
why there can be more emphasis on 
schooling and less on treatment? Or is 
the difference in emphasis a fiction? No 
statement is made of the range of cases 
for whom therapeutic education is suited, 
nor is it clear what proportion of children 
get individual psychotherapy. 


:..... a doctorate in anthropology, 
the author, in support of a few of his 
arguments, cites anecdotally practices of 
remote peoples. At other times he de- 
scribes “the primitive child” with a 
strong implication, despite disclaimers, 
that almost all primitive societies rear 
children alike. 

The author also claims knowledge of 
psychoanalysis and gives this field a 
much bigger play than anthropology. 
In its advertisement the book is recom- 
mended as “invaluable” to teachers, and 
the author has plainly meant to give such 
readers a feeling for what goes on in 
analytically-oriented therapy as a step 
toward explaining the work of the thera- 
pist to the future therapeutic educator. 
Yet most laymen will be confused by 
undefined terms such as _ introjection, 
latency, and sublimation. What is more, 
they will be misled by passages like one 
in which the author says, “Statements 
such as the following are often highly 
effective, especially in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents,” giving then several 
“confrontations” which interpret the 
underlying motives of the patient. Naive 
readers are likely to try these statements 
out, not realizing that a competent 
analyst defers interpretation until he 
has overwhelming evidence and until the 
timing is right. 
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There is an excessive number of case 
illustrations dealing with sex in the book. 
These will titillate some laymen and 
offend others but will tend to confirm 
in all the view that psychoanalytic 
writers are preoccupied with sex and 
encourage promiscuity. As promotion of 
public relations for psychoanalysis, the 
book does a disservice. 

Dozens of other ideas have been thrown 
into this volume, e.g., discussions of 
superego vs. ego ideal, punishment vs. 
discipline, staff rivalries in a therapeutic 
school, parental interference with chil- 
dren’s treatment, transference, counter- 
transference, and sex education. The 
tendency of the author is to make a few 
sophisticated remarks along with some 
sloppy ones and then leave a topic on a 
note of airy generalization. 

Here then is a book that is wordy and 
wandering, that neglects its central topic 
in favor of half-reasoned irrelevancies, 
that will have the effect of misleading the 
layman as much as it informs him, and 
that is not scholarly enough for most 
professional uses. 


From Care to Cure 


Milton Greenblatt, Richard H. 
York, and Esther’ Lucile 
Brown, collaboration § with 


Robert W. Hyde 


From Custodial to Therapeutic 
Patient Care in Mental Hospi- 
tals: Explorations in Social 
Treatment. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1955. Pp. vii + 
497. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert B. WHITE AND 
Stuart C. MILLER 


who are both members of the psychiatric 
staff at the Austen Riggs Center at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. They are members of 
of a team of four psychiatrists and psycholof 
gists who are in the midst of a decade o- 
research—the funds would last for five 
years more—on the effect of social factors 
on the progress of hospitalized mental 
patients toward recovery. 


j 1951 the Russell Sage Foundation 
sponsored a “scientifically oriented 
experiment” in two large public mental 
hospitals to test the applicability there of 


improvements developed over the pre- 
vious ten years at a smaller, better 
financed, and more adequately staffed 
institution, the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital. This book describes the evo- 
lution of the treatment program at the 
Boston Psychopathic and reports the 
results of the experiment in the two other 
hospitals, with the primary aim of arous- 
ing interest in such programs. 

As an illustration of how the lot of the 
hospitalized patient can be improved, the 
report is impressive and should stimulate 
interest. Besides showing how the gross 
evils of neglect, excessive and inap- 
propriate use of sedation, seclusion, 
restraint, etc., can be eliminated, the 
book convincingly supports the authors’ 
belief that every category of hospital 
personnel can and should be regarded as 
active and important participants in the 
treatment of patients. The authors 
vigorously criticize the autocratic ad- 
ministrative structure, the unidirectional 
top-downward channels of communi- 
cation, and the conception of the psy- 
chiatrist as the sole agent of therapy, all 
so characteristic of most mental hospitals. 
If, they plead, due recognition were given 
to the effect on patients of all who come 
into contact with them, and if the hospi- 
tal organization made possible free 
discussion and collaborative planning 
involving all categories of personnel, there 
would be “‘an enormous broadening of the 
therapeutic potential over the almost 
exclusive reliance that has been placed 
on somatic treatment and psychotherapy 
by psychiatrists.” 

The authors’ obvious enthusiasm 
reminds one of previous waves of ‘thera- 
peutic’ fervor, each wave rippling with 
statistics to support one or another 
‘therapy.’ The seemingly good results of 
a great many previous experiments have 
depended, as Greenacre (1948) pointed 
out, on the “therapeutic wish, ambition, 
and enthusiasm” of the investigators. 
Cotton’s report (1922) of recovery in 80 
per cent of state hospital patients, follow- 
ing surgical removal of foci of infection, 
is a good example of what mistaken 
conclusions an insufficiently critical in- 
vestigator can reach. 

Have Greenblatt, York, and Brown 
done something similar? Two of their 
assumptions bear directly on this ques- 
tion. The first is that the changes the 
described program can bring about will 
outlive the period of active research, 


that heightened morale and _ initiative, 
with new roles for personnel and with 
better communications, will persist be- 
cause of the personal rewards accruing 
to hospital workers in their new roles. 
Awaiting follow-up reports from the two 
experimental hospitals, we can tenta- 
tively accept this assumption in the light 
of experience with similar programs in 
other hospitals in recent years. 

The second assumption is ‘that stand- 
ards, procedures, attitudes, and human 
relationships that provide the framework 
of the patient’s daily living either impede 
or facilitate his constructive social par- 
ticipation and integration, and hence his 
recovery” (the italics are ours). This 
account demonstrates that a very low 
level of social participation and inte- 
gration can be raised if the hospital 
atmosphere is changed to a less regressive 
one, but it does not demonstrate that a 
relatively nonregressive atmosphere is a 
therapeutic one. Such an atmosphere may 
be therapeutic; it may be instead a 
necessary or desirable condition for 
therapy; and it may be simply a rational 
and humane setting for custody. It 
appears to be worth having in any case, 
but conclusions about its therapeutic 
value should be arrived at carefully. 
Though in this second assumption the 
authors, together with others reporting 
similar changes, may be following the 
precedent represented by Cotton, the 
kind of change that they urge is un- 
doubtedly needed. 


are two outstanding inade- 
quacies in the authors’ theroretical 
orientation—the appropriate but in- 
sufficient application of social-scientific 
theory and the inappropriately exclusive 
application of that theory. Their re- 
peated assertion that social-scientific 
concepts and theories must be applied in 
changing the social structure of a hospital 
is accompanied by remarkably few 
specific indications of those concepts and 
theories. The one most consistently re- 
ferred to—role—could have been applied 
much more fully than it was, especially to 
patients. For use of the methods and 
concepts of social science, this book may 
be compared to Jacques’s Changing 
Culture of a Factory, which by and large 
presents similar problems of research 
design and conceptualization of data. 
Jacques’s account—his description of the 
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conception and initiation of his project, 
the history of the social organization 
studied, the changes that occurred, and 
the analysis of the changes—is a good 
example of what the report of this project 
might have been had the writing been 
more concise, the illustrative examples 
sharper, and the conceptualization of 
results more painstakingly attempted. 
Social science as the only theoretical 
frame of reference ceases to be appropri- 
ate when the authors enter on issues of 
therapeutic effectiveness. It seems im- 
probable that an investigation of thera- 
peutic influence can be fruitfully carried 
out with so little consideration of intra- 
psychic factors and of the relationship 
between them and social factors in the 
causation and the treatment of mental 
illness. In this regard the work of Max- 
well Jones (1953) and of Stanton and 
Schwartz (1954) is better balanced. 


notwithstanding, the 
book has two prime virtues. To clinical 
personnel in the mental hospital it 
clearly demonstrates the tragic inade- 
quacy of time-honored medical traditions 
and customs of hospital administration, 
and it provides them with a broadened 
frame of reference for understanding 
and changing these inadequacies. To the 
researcher in individual psychology and 
in the social sciences it provides a case 
study which gives a good picture of the 
need for action research on the social 
structure and the atmosphere of the 
mental hospital and also of the extremely 
difficult methodological and conceptual 
problems involved in it. It seems quite 
probable that the mental hospital, with 
its wealth of information on individual 
and social determinants of behavior, may 
be the field of study which can supply the 
data from which concepts can be derived 
that will better relate the theories of 
individual psychology and the social 
sciences. If this synthesis can be made, 
even further gains can be accomplished 
in the long overdue movement from 
custodial to truly therapeutic care which 
this volume urges. 


The Compleat 


Counselor 


Henry B. McDaniel, with G. A. 
Shaftel 

Guidance in the Modern School. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvi + 526. $5.75. 


Reviewed by LEO GOLDMAN 


who is Associate Professor of Education 
and Psychology at the University of 
Buffalo, where he has been developing a 
counselor training program. He is a 
Diplomate in Counseling with a finger in 
ever so many pies that are stuffed with 
counseling and guidance. 


McDaniet offers a “basic 
text for those entering the field” of 
school guidance work at all levels from 
elementary school to college. He empha- 
sizes the practical aspects of four “critical 
areas of study for the counselor in the 
modern school: ... organization of the 
school for identifying and serving the 
needs of young people, the systematic 
study of the individual, the informational 
program, and the principles and practices 
of counseling.” 

Within the attractive covers of a 
handsomely designed book, implementa- 
tion of these purposes is made in lucid 
and well-outlined descriptions of guidance 
activities. These activities are presented 
within a framework of three functional 
areas: first, the Adjustive Function, 
which provides assistance for those with 
problems, second, the Distributive, a 
term used here to mean selection of edu- 
cational. and vocational activities, and 
third, the Adaptive Function, through 
which the counselor’s understanding of 
students and their environments con- 
tributes to curriculum planning. 

Each of these three sections includes a 
brief but useful summary of the relevant 
characteristics and needs of children and 
youth, and of their schools and communi- 
ties. Many illustrative case materials are 
used, but frequently without critical 
comment, as is also the verbatim record 
of a counseling interview in the Appendix. 
Frequent overlap among the three 
functional areas and the lack of an inte- 
grative thread combine to give the im- 
pression of a collection of separate 
chapters rather than a tightly organized 


whole. Nevertheless, the book contains 
many practical ideas garnered from an 
obvious wealth of experience, and many 
of these will be valuable even to ex- 
perienced counselors. 

McDaniel has succeeded in communi- 
cating some rather complex material at a 
level which should be intelligible to the 
beginning student while generally quite 
acceptable to the advanced worker. The 
counseling process, for example, is 
described sensitively and with appreci- 
ation of both its problem-solving and its 
learning aspects. Theory and practice of 
several schools of thought are presented 
briefly yet clearly, and in a manner that 
will probably be acceptable to their 
respective proponents. McDaniel’s own 
‘eclectic’ approach is technique-oriented 
and seems to lean heavily on appraisal 
and informational services, particularly 
when he deals with vocational counseling. 


©O.. of the strongest points of this 
book—its lucid descriptions of the work 
of the counselor—may from one point of 
view also be its weakest. A practice- 
centered text like this one aggravates the 
risk of suggesting to beginning students 
that they are ready to practice as coun- 
selors. McDaniel seems to have been 
aware of this danger and frequently 
mentions the importance of specialized 
training for such activities as testing and 
counseling. One wonders, however, about 
the effects on readers of a chapter titled 
Progressive Steps in School Counseling, 
which takes them, step by step, from the 
initiation to the termination of a series 
of interviews. And, what will be sug- 
gested to some eager tyros by the detailed 
descriptions of specific tests and the lists 
of occupational monographs and books 
(the latter, incidentally, comprising five 
books published between 1930 and 
1944!)? 

A similar effect may result from the 
Problems and Projects found at the end 
of each chapter, some of which suggest tc 
the reader that he is ready to interpret 
test and other case data, to plan and 
carry on counseling interviews, and 
otherwise to perform functions of a 
professionally trained counselor. Some 
readers may be influenced more by these 
implications than by the cautions in the 
chapter on Counselor Qualifications and 
Credentials 
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One looks in vain throughout most of 
this book for documentation from pub- 
lished research of the principles and 
methods discussed. For instance, needs 
and problems of students are discussed 
without reference to the considerable 
body of relevant research literature. 
Again, we are told that the typical 
counselor spends half his time in Distri- 
butive activities and one-third in Ad- 
justive, but without citation of the 
source of these data. The end-of-chapter 
Selected Readings also contribute to this 
situation by emphasizing secondary 
sources. These reading lists are further 
limited in usefulness by the absence of 
specific chapter or page references. 

The worst of this is not that the 
beginning student will be misled or 
misinformed, since the contents of the 
book seem to be based on solid scholar- 
ship on the part of the author. Of greater 
concern is the set which may be developed 
in students toward performing as tech- 
nicians rather than as_ professional 
workers in a science-based art. 


| an introductory guidance text- 
book for the modern school, vintage 1956, 
should give much more prominence to the 
student personnel team approach and to 
the nurse, school psychologist, attendance 
worker, and others who share with the 
guidance counselor many of his goals, 
methods, and clients, but who are not, 
strictly speaking, guidance counselors. 

This book should find favor among 
those instructors who want in an intro- 
ductory text a summary of the principles, 
methods, and tools which will be treated 
in greater detail in later courses. Others 
may find it more suitable for non-majors 
in guidance—teachers, administrators, 
and others who will not go further in this 
specialized area but who should know 
what the counselor is about. Such under- 
standing on their part can improve their 
utilization of the services of specialized 
guidance workers and their effectiveness 
as teachers and administrators. 


Through Statistics’ 
Darkening Mirror 


Kjell Harnqvist 


Adjustment, Leadership and 
Group Relations in a Military 
Training Situation. Stockholm, 
Almqvist & Wiksell, 1956. Pp. 214. 
20 Sw. Cr. 


Reviewed by Witt1AmM MCGEHEE 


who is Director of Personnel Research 
and Training in Fieldcrest Mills in 
Spray, North Carolina. Selection, training, 
morale, leadership, levels of aspiration, 
waste reduction in a mill, these are the 
sorts of topics which interest him and on 
which he writes. 


I WOULD not choose this monograph 
as a companion for a stimulating 
evening. It is concerned with the reac- 
tions of approximately 500 conscripts in 
the Swedish Navy during their first eight 
weeks of training. The variables used 
were partly military records and partly 
four questionnaires given at different 
periods in the training program. 

The author states precisely the 
hypotheses he plans to test with these 
data. He tests them dispassionately, 
rejects or accepts them in terms of 
whether or not his x’s are significant 
at the five-per-cent level. 

The study is a scholarly effort to 
investigate worthwhile phenomena. It 
presents an impressive array of statistical 
techniques, that range from simple 
percentages through complicated factor 
analysis with additional benefits of 
“cosines between reference vectors.” The 
author demonstrates, moreover, a thor- 
ough and scholarly knowledge of the 
literature in the areas of his investigation. 
Perhaps his major methodological error 
is this extensive analysis of question- 
naire data without thorough pre-testing 
of his questionnaires. 

The major conclusions are as follows. 

(1) The questionnaires indicated that 


A man lives not only his personal life, as an individual, but also, consciously or unconsciously, 


the life of his.epoch and his contemporaries. 


—Tuomas MANN 


bright conscripts (IQ brightness) had 
less favorable attitudes toward naval 
service than not-so-bright conscripts. 
With IQ held statistically constant the 
relationship of satisfaction with other 
demographic factors vanishes. 

(2) There is little evidence to support 
the presence of two-norm systems, i.e., 
a military norm system and a group-of- 
comrades norm system. A recalcitrant 
factor comrades-in-own-group insisted, in 
a second-order factor analysis, on adher- 
ing to the military norm group of factors. 
Also equalitarian attitudes of officers, as 
related to the adjustment of conscripts 
to military life, failed to adhere statisti- 
cally to the factor cluster which the 
author calls the military norm system. 
This result is contrary to his postulate 
concerning this attitude. Accordingly the 
author accepts his reluctant ts as evidence 
against the two-norm system hypothesis. 

(3) Homogeneity of groups of con- 
scripts showed no identifiable relation- 
ship to attitude toward military service 
and comrades after the first three weeks 
of naval service. 

These are the results. I think they 
stem from the data. I do recognize x? and 
I have some acquaintance with a ¢ test, 
but I do have to be orthogonal even to 
approach a factor analysis. Within these 
limitations, I have no quarrel with the 
exhaustive statistical analysis in this 
monograph. 

On the other hand, I am obliged to 
quarrel with elaborate statistical analysis 
as a first step in investigating a dynamic 
social situation. It is the easy way to do 
research. The hard variables in the situa- 
tion, the conscripts, their officers, military 
regimentation, forced comradeship fade 
into mere shadows of a rotated factor 
matrix. Both the formulation of hy- 
potheses and the testing of them in 
such a complex group phenomena require 
as a first step something more than 
demographic data, questionnaires and 
high-powered statistics. Psychologists 
working in social situations need to know 
their data at first hand, not merely as 
their remote images in a cell in a x? table. 

So it is that I would not choose this 
monograph as a companion for a stimu- 
lating evening. It is the dry statistical 
image of a warm dynamic social reality, 
the Lady of Shalott confined to the 
shadows of her mirror while the world’s 
gay pageant goes by outside. 
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ov hear about experimental and 
psychology’s being 
overwhelmed by clinical and social psy- 
chology, but that is somewhat relative. 
Actually the old-fashioned natural-sci- 
ence stuff has been doing pretty well on 
its own, for it, like its social sister, has 
been booming since World War IT. This 
fact emerges pretty clearly from Bacca- 
laureate Origins of Science Doctorates 
Awarded in the United States: 1936- 
1950, which has been published, with 
Carnegie Corporation support, by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council (publication 382, M. H. 
Trytten, Director, 1955, $2.00). ““Experi- 
mental and_ physiological psychology 
are included,” says the report, “but 
branches of psychology which more 
properly belong among the social sci- 
ences are not.”’ That is what the report 
says, but correspondence elicits the fact 
that this report is really about the un- 
social psychologists, the experimental, 
physiological, comparative, theoretical 
and general psychologists, the lineal 
descendants of the orthodox scientific 
psychologists of the 1890s. Still this is a 
coherent group, which matches more or 
less the modern Division 3 of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. There’s a 
comparable report on the social sciences 
and humanities due later and it, the 
grapevine says, is going to include all 
kinds of psychologists, anthropologists 
and geographers, both social and unso- 
cial, just because the lines through these 
straddling departments are so hard to 
maintain. 

CP has been extracting from this re- 
port a description of the recent growth 
and present status of what we may call 
biotropic and general psychology, and 
CP thinks its readers would like to know 
what it now knows. 

The report repeats data published 
earlier for 1936-45, adds the new data 
for 1946-50, has just a little to say about 
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1951-53. In general CP is adding the 
first two sets of figures together and dis- 
cussing the 15-year period 1936-50. The 
data are separated for 28 sciences. 
Whence came the 1758 PhDs in bio- 
tropic and general psychology in these 
15 years? Two-thirds of them (1181) 
came from 15 institutions, as follows: 


eee 185 Northwestern... 57 
Columbia....... 177 Harvard........ 56 
Ohio State...... 113 So. Calif........ 49 
Minnesota...... 80 Purdue......... 48 
U.C. (Brkly).... 66 Pittsburgh...... 40 
64 


The other third of the 1758 PhDs came 
from 45 other schools which produced 
from 1 to 35 PhDs each. (This degree- 
counting is, of course, not a proper meas- 
ure for excellence or even for scientific 
influence. Every older psychologist surely 
knows a dozen laboratories that he would 
rank in with these fifteen, even though 
none of them ever emitted 40 PhDs in 
fifteen vears.) 

How does biotropic and general psy- 
chology compare with the other sciences? 
Chemistry leads with a huge Zipfian 
out-size number: 8235 PhDs in the fif- 
teen years, 549 per annum, with an 
increase in 1951-53 to 1034 per annum. 
Physics and engineering come next, with 
psychology fourth in the long 15-year 
period but beaten out by agriculture in 
1951-53. Here are the leaders with the 
numbers changed into degrees per annum: 


1936-1950 1951-1953 


Engineering............. 121 573 
75 280 
Paychology. 117 247 
Mathematics............ 87 221 
100 185 
Bacteriology............ 60 160 
Biochemistry............ 90 157 


The table shows how PhD production 
has come up in the 1950s. For psychology 
the PhDs per annum were 96 in 1936-45, 
160 in 1946-50, and 247 in 1951-53. The 
growth curves for all the sciences show 
peaks near 1941, a minimum near 1945, 
and then start rapidly upward toward 
unpredictable heights. 

The principal part of the report is 
concerned with undergraduate schools 
that gave baccalaureate degrees to the 
26,312 science doctors that the report 
considers. Here are the figures for bio- 
tropic and general psychology in 1936- 
50. Of 129 universities, 104 gave ABs or 
the equivalent to 1147 persons who later 
obtained PhDs in psychology. Of 502 
colleges, 209 gave ABs to 535 psycholo- 
gist PhDs. That leaves over 164 technical 
schools, teachers’ colleges, and defunct 
colleges, of which 43 gave first degrees 
to 76 psychological PhDs. 

Altogether there were 795 schools 
which furnished at least one AB who 
later became a scientific PhD in these 
15 years. Of these 356 (45%) contributed 
at least one psychologist. If 356 schools 
gave baccalaureate training to 1758 psy- 
chologists in 15 years, that is 5 embryo 
psychologists per school per 15 years, 
one every three years. Actually 160 of 
these 356 gave an AB to only one psy- 
chologist; 196 gave an AB to two or 
more future psychologists; 33 gave ABs 
to 10 or more; whereas CCNY provided 
basic training for 66. Here is the list for 
the first twenty schools in 1936-50 (17 
universities and 3 colleges). 


Minnesota....... 45 Northwestern... 28 
43 Wisconsin...... 27 
Columbia........ 39 Oberlin..... 22 
Michigan....... 39 Harvard.... 
38 Stanford..... . 20 
U.C. (Brkly)..... 37 Washington..... 17 
Brooklyn........ 37 Western Res.... 16 


If the PhD-granting institutions wish 
to recruit more good graduate students, 
should they concentrate on these 20 
schools which have given basic training 
to 45% of the PhDs, or on the other 336 
schools, or should they. hcpe rather to 
attract into psychology undergraduates 
who would not in the past have envis- 
aged psychology as a career? Should the 
university departments compete with 
each other, or the different sciences with 
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each other, or science with the humani- 
ties, or is there some way of getting more 
talent to college? It is not an easy prob- 
lem, this one with which the manpower 
people are wrestling. 

CP does not see how any department 
of psychology can put on a recruiting 
program. Would it appeal for graduate 
students to a college that had never yet 
sent a student away to get a PhD in 
psychology or had sent only one such 
student in 15 years, or would it concen- 
trate on CCNY which heads the list with 
more than four potential psychological 
PhDs per annum among its ABs? What 
department is prepared to send a talent 
scout every year to each of these 795 
schools or even to each of the 356 that 
sometimes alma-mater a PhD in psy- 
chology? The point is that no under- 
graduate college, not even CCNY, pre- 
pares many future psychologists per 
annum for the PhD level. They come 
from everywhere, these droplets that 
make up the wave of psychology’s future. 

Do the universities carry their own 
undergraduates on up to the PhD, or do 
they encourage them to migrate and so 
to broaden their training? The report 
gives some samples that bear on this 
matter but no thorough analysis. In 
1936-45, 41% of the PhDs in psychology 
at U.C. (Berkeley) had ABs from the 
same institution, and 14% of the Yale 
PhDs in psychology had Yale ABs. The 
average for 11 schools was 28%. In 
1946-50 the average was 22%. So you 
can say that one in four or five of the 
PhDs obtained his doctorate from his 
AB alma mater. The scatter is, however, 
very great, and there is no evidence of a 
consensus as to whether this kind of in- 
breeding is good or bad. 

How long does it take to get a PhD 
after you get your AB? (These data are 
for science in general, not for psychology 
alone.) The mode is 4 years for 1936-45 
and 7 years for 1946-50. Undoubtedly 
absence in the military services increased 
the later figure, but it seems probable 
that opportunities for pre-PhD profes- 
sional employment tend also now to 
lengthen the interval. The scatter is 
tremendous. The distribution curve runs 
out to 19 years, which is the interval 
between AB and PhD for 0.6% of the 
PhDs in 1936-45 and 1.3% of the PhDs 
in 1946-50. 

That is all. Psychology’s biotropes 
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seem to be doing well as they multiply. 
Later we shall hear something about the 
sociotropes when that report comes out. 


* 


Or at least that was all until these 
comments were taking off for the print- 
shop. At that moment there appeared 
on CP’s desk the galley proofs for Ken- 
neth E. Clark’s America’s Psychologists: 
Survey of a Growing Profession, which 
undoubtedly will, when these paragraphs 
reach their readers, have been published 
by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion for only one dollar because the Na- 
tional Science Foundation paid for the 
printing. This is Project B of the great 
survey of thought and people in the 
current American psychological scene. 
CP will review this fact-packed volume, 
but no reviewer can transmit all the in- 
formation that time and effort have 
mustered. At best a reviewer can indi- 
cate what kind of information is there. 
So let CP’s words this month serve as an 
introduction and as the discussion of a 
very special topic. Then send in your 
dollar. Don’t you want to know how 
often a_ highly 
makes an 
science? 


invisible psychologist 
important contribution to 


Mas is a group of about fifteen 
psychologists who are writing a book 
that they think they may call Challenge 
and Response in Psychological Research. 
Each author, CP understands, is writing 
an account of the way in which a certain 
representative problem has emerged in 
psychological research, has been at- 
tacked, and has then been reformulated 
in adjustment to changes in the whole 
field of psychology. It’s a neat idea, and 
might, indeed, give the undergraduate, 
at whom it is aimed, a good close look 
a the roots of the historical process where 
growth goes on nourished by thought 
and social interaction. The idea began 
life in Berkeley, California, and CP is 
sure that Crutchfield, Krech, and Post- 
man (the order is alphabetic) were there 
at the birth, though each of them says to 
mention the others and omit him. Any- 
how the title page, which will settle this 
matter, ought to come into existence be- 
fore summer, if all goes well. 


It is worth noting that Peter R. Hof- 


statter’s account of social psychology as 
Germany sees it (Einfiihrung in die 
Sozialpsychologie, CP, March, pp. 85f.) 
is now available in a greatly abridged 
little paperbound (Sozialpsychologie, Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1956, pp. 
181, DM 2.40). 


= story is that Jean Piaget and 
Barbel Inhelder were both working inde- 
pendently on the development of logical 
thinking in the child and adolescent, 
Piaget in terms of formal logic, Inhelder 
with the use of experimental technics— 
complementary activities with only the 
mysterious intercommunication of the 
University of Geneva’s special Zeitgeist. 
Then each discovered what the other 
was doing, like Mach and Avenarius, and 
then, as Mach and Avenarius never 
could have done, they wrote a book 
together, De la logique de l'enfant 4 la 
logique de l’adolescent (Presses Universi- 
taires de 1955). Now Anne 
Parsons and Stanley Milgram in Boston 
and Cambridge, Mass., are putting the 
whole job into English, for Basic Books 
to publish, presumably in 1957 and pos- 
sibly under the title The Growth of Logic 
from Childhood to Adolescence, which does 
not at all mean from Aristotle to John 
Mill. What these people want to do is to 
get these Piagetic concepts used and 
understood as well in Geneva, New 
York, as in Genéve dans la Suisse, and 
also to deflate some of the terror of the 
common man for symbolic logic. 


W.. volume III of the ninth 


edition of Men of Science 
came out as promised under the title, 
The Social and Behavioral Sciences (see 
CP SPEAKS, last March, p. 79), it had 
in it, lo and behold, not only the names 
of all the psychologists who did not get 
into Volume II, The Biological Sciences, 
but also all the names of psychologists, 
physiological ones for the most part, who 
did get into Volume II. This is a hand- 
some adjustment by the editor and pub- 
lisher to the psychologists’ protest, one 
which the psychologists ought, indeed, 
to appreciate. Now if you want to find a 
psychologist, just remember that he is a 
behavioral scientist or a social one or 
maybe both. 


France, 


American 


E.G. B. 
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A Handbook of 
Psychiatric Practice 


Jules H. Masserman 


The Practice of Dynamic Psychi- 
atry. Philadelphia: W. E. Saunders, 
1955. Pp. xxx + 790. $12.00, 


Reviewed by HERBERT I. HARRIS 


a practicing psychoanalytic psychiatrist in 
the Boston area, who also teaches psy- 
chiatry to physicians and thus looks on 
Masserman’s tome as a textbook for medi- 
cal students. 


KILE this book is not the size of 

Gray’s Anatomy, it has, in its 
nearly 800 pages, the familiar substan- 
tial mass which the medical student so 
often finds in his textbooks. For this is 
a medical textbook designed to be used 
in company with the author’s Principles 
of Dynamic Psychiatry. It is, as most 
texts are, replete with detail on every as- 
pect of psychiatric practice. It contains 
for this reviewer much thought-provoking 
matter about which the small compass 
of a review cannot provide enough 
space for comment. 

Dr. Masserman is a psychoanalyst of 
the Harry Stack Sullivan school, while 
the reviewer leans decidedly toward the 
classical Freudian discipline. Such a 
juxtaposition might be expected to pro- 
duce short-circuits with over-heated 
lines and blown fuses. In this case, de- 
spite occasional warm disagreement, the 
reviewer has been struck by the large 
areas in which he and the author see 
eye to eye. He believes that this concord 
comes about because both are physicians 
and physicians are motivated primarily 
by the ancient urges that prompt man 
to help his fellow man. The passion to 
search out the causes of illness, to join 
combat with them, and to triumph in 
greater or lesser degree, produces the 
kind of dedication that pervades Masser- 
man’s book as it does the writings of 
many other men of medicine. One won- 
ders whether this kind of dedication does 
not on occasion prompt expressions of 
hostility from other segments of society, 
hostility because such unselfish and ab- 
sorbed work differs so much from the 
usual gettings and spendings of man. 

The reviewer, impressed by the mag- 
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nitude of Masserman’s accomplishment, 
has wondered about the strong motives 
that have impelled the author to such 
great effort. Whatever the motives are, 
the book is, indeed, an excellent example 
of the positive use of the executive func- 
tions of the ego. Perhaps the day will 
come when authors, at least those ana- 
lytically trained, will discuss in a preface 
or an appendix as much as they can 
discern of their motives for producing 
their work. This book is marked every- 
where by the lively play of an excellent 
mind over the wide field of psychiatric 
practice. The author has even devoted 
considerable space to a practical series 
of examples of reports and consultations, 
designed to help the less worldly psychia- 
trist avoid the pitfalls of legal and extra- 
professional entanglement. 


I. HIS early chapters, Masserman dis- 
cusses among other matters the nature 
of the doctor-patient relationship. His 
treatment of this subject leaves much to 
be desired. I find it difficult to under- 
stand why an analytically trained psy- 
chiatrist can glide over this most critical 
area of “interpersonal relations’ with 
such lack of emphasis. A passing refer- 
ence to the physician’s “covert hostility 
to the patient” as a factor that may 
handicap his “clinical effectiveness” is a 
singularly meager handling of this most 
critical aspect of therapeutic competence. 

Such cavalier treatment of the “inter- 
personal relation,” around which ll 
others should seem appropriately to re- 
volve, may be explained in part by an 
attitude fairly commonly found among 
proponents of the Sullivan inter personal- 
relation school. This neglect consists of 
disarming lack of concern about the 
character structure and motivation of 
the therapist in what the more conserva- 
tive Freudian psychoanalysts like to 
call the ‘transference-countertransference 
relationship.’ The author’s naiveté about 
transference is exemplified in his casual 
remark (p. 55) that the psychiatrist lays 
“the groundwork for the type of ‘trans- 
ference’ relationships or rapport that he 
wishes to cultivate.” Nevertheless, in 
contradiction to this statement, he re- 
marks elsewhere that ‘‘Fortunately, most 
therapists and even teachers, ministers, 
attorneys [sic!] and personnel counselors, 
are increasingly aware of the importance 
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of transference phenomena in their deal- 
ings with those who seek their aid.” This 
reviewer finds it hard to imagine many 
lawyers sitting back understandingly ob- 
serving the development of a transfer- 
ence phenomenon in one of their clients. 

Another position of Masserman’s that 
invites comment is his discussion of the 
UR-defenses of man. These UR-defenses, 
he believes, are three: (1) man’s belief in 
his invulnerability, (2) man’s belief in 
his unlimited power through his gods, 
and (3) man’s belief that only through 
sexual intercourse can total communion 
with another be achieved. The author’s 
treatment of these concepts could be 
elaborated with profit and greater effort 
made to compare them with the parallel 
concepts found in many primitive and 
non-Christian religions. There is a 
vaguely dogmatic quality about the 
author’s treatment of this subject which 
is out of keeping with the remainder of 
the book, for despite random passages 
reminiscent of the misty prolixity oc- 
casionally found in Sullivan’s own 
writings, this book has stature and sin- 
cerity. 


| re an insightful analyst who, aware 
of his exhibitionistic impulses and ac- 
cepting them, directs them into positive 
channels, Masserman has produced in 
this magnum opus of his a highly in- 
structive, intellectually stimulating and 
eminently practical textbook of psy- 
chiatry. 
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Schizophrenia: 
Inside Out 


Daniel Paul Schreber 


Memoirs of My Nervous Illness. 
(Translated and edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes and Discussion by 
Ida Macalpine and Richard A. 
Hunter.) London: Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, 1955. Pp. 416. 35 s. 


Reviewed by CARNEY LANDIS 


who for twenty-five years has been Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Columbia University 
and Principal Research Psychologist at 
the New York State Psychiatric Institute. 
He is known to all psychologists for his 
many researches in abnormal psychology. 


_ Memoirs constitute a transla- 
tion and annotation of a very im- 
portant book in the history of psycho- 
pathology. They were first published in 
Germany in 1903 but the original has 
long been unavailable. The English- 
speaking psychological world owes a 
debt of gratitude to Drs. Macalpine and 
Hunter for making this classic again 
available. 

Six weeks after Schreber had been 
appointed Senatsprdsident (Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Saxony), he 
was admitted to the University Nerve 
Clinic. Several months later he was 
transferred to the Sonnenstein Asylum 
where he remained as a patient (schizo- 
phrenia) for almost nine years. In spite 
of his profound illness, he kept notes and 
an occasional diary. After seven years 
he had sufficiently recovered so that he 
wanted to have his legal commitment 
lifted and to return to his home. 

He says that he began his Memoirs 
in order that his wife and his circle of 
acquaintances would have “an approxi- 
mate idea of my religious conceptions, so 
that they may have some understanding 
of the necessity which forces me to vari- 
ous oddities of behavior even if they do 
not fully understand these apparent 
oddities.” In the process of writing this 
account, it grew into a “scientific trea- 
tise’ that Schreber wanted to have pub- 
lished so that he might provide the world 
with an account of his experiences, ob- 
servations, and reflections while “suffer- 
ing from a nervous illness.” 


In spite of many understandable ob- 
jections on the part of his family, the 
Memoirs were published in 1903. Re- 
viewers at the time considered them to 
be an outstanding document of their 
sort. They are still quoted or mentioned 
in many present-day textbooks. 

In 1911 Freud based an article entitled 
Psychoanalytic Notes upon an Autobio- 
graphical Account of a Case of Paranoia 
(Dementia Paranoides) on these Memoirs. 
This article of Freud’s constitutes the 
basic psychoanalytic theory of the dy- 
namics of paranoid schizophrenia. Freud 
interpreted Schreber’s illness as the out- 
come of the conflict between his uncon- 
scious homosexuality and his conscious 
personality. This conflict, Freud argued, 
endangered the conscious life because of 
its implied castration threat. The mental 
struggle led to illness and to withdrawal 
from reality. This simple formulation 
still remains the core of the psychoana- 
lytic explanation of paranoid delusions. 


N. PART of present-day psychology or 
psychiatry is further removed from its 
basic phenomenology than is psychopa- 
thology. I suppose that this divorce 
grows out of the fact that the ordinary 
observer can make so little sense out of 
the verbal reporting or the behavior of 
the patient who is suffering from mental 
illness. Freud was certainly a careful and 
ingenious psychological observer, but 
anyone who reads Schreber’s Memoirs 
cannot help having doubts about Freud’s 
interpretations of Schreber’s experiences. 
It is equally true that any unbiased 
reader will find it most difficult to fit 
Schreber’s account into any of the mod- 
ern learning theories, anxiety-due-to- 
frustration theories, or the neo-psycho- 
dynamic theories. 

These difficulties are not due to the 
unique qualities of Schreber’s experience. 
There are probably a dozen similar auto- 
biographical books written by paranoid 
patients. No one of them is, however, as 
systematic a production as Schreber’s, 
though all are cut from the same cloth. 
All struggle to tell a similar story. All 
strive to put a common experience into 
words. After reading these accounts, one 
may not be able to arrive at an adequate 
and satisfactory unifying theory or ex- 
planation but he will have a vast dis- 
satisfaction with the theories presently 
available. 


Consider, for instance, the experience 
of hallucination which is, of course, not 
limited to psychotic patients. Hallucina- 
tions occur in otherwise normal, healthy 
persons after prolonged loss of sleep, 
after great fatigue, during intoxication, 
etc. Recorded in the older literature are 
many theories and explanations which 
have been advanced to account for such 
experiences. Today this topic is usually 
passed by without explanation, or ex- 
plained in terms of the escape of uncon- 
scious desires. 

Schreber not only gives a running ac- 
count of his hallucinatory experience but 
entitled his fourth postscript, Concerning 
Hallucinations. He considers the explana- 
tions offered in Kraepelin’s Psychiatry 
and cogently points out the inadequacies 
of such conventional formulations. With 
a little imagination, one can picture what 
Schreber would have written in reply to 
Freud’s Psychoanalytic Notes had he lived 
until their publication. This is not to say 
that Kraepelin and Freud were quite 
wrong, but to point out that Schreber, 
like thousands of other patients before 
and since, reject the more common ex- 
planations of psychopathology advanced 
by ‘authorities.’ It is as if a theory of 
color had been published by a person 
who was himself totally color-blind. 
Those having normal color vision would 
quickly reject the theory as not ade- 
quate to their everyday experience. 

Schreber’s Memoirs are not easy read- 
ing. His account is bizarre, involved, 
repetitive, and utilizes a fair number of 
neologisms. In spite of all this, the book 
should be read by all psychologists whose 
activity touches in any way on psycho- 
pathology. It gives the most complete 
account of the inner experience of schizo- 
phrenia that is anywhere available. 


In science the credit goes to the man who 
convinces the world, not to the man to whom 
the idea first occurs. 


—Sir WILLIAM OSLER 
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The Exceptional Speaks 


of the Exceptional 


Florence L. Goodenough, with the assistance of Lois M. Rynkiewicz 


Exceptional Children. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. Pp. x + 


428. $4.50. 


Reviewed by HELEN L. Kocu 


Dr. Koch, professor of Child Psychology at 
the University of Chicago, has long been 
well known for her special interest in 
the social development of the young child. 


GOODENOUGH during the 
course of her life has been exceptional 
in many ways—first as a very gifted 
child and latest as a virtually blind per- 
son, undaunted by her handicap and 
producing a text on the exceptional child. 
This volume is a tribute to a courageous 
human spirit. No little commendation is 
also due to the niece, Lois M. Rynkie- 
wicz, who collaborated with Miss Good- 
enough, assisting not only in the mechan- 
ics of the work, but herself writing about 
the volume. Her section, 
dealing with the physically handicapped 
child, blends well with the others in both 
stvle and quality of content. 


a fourth of 


The volume is a general one—perhaps 
somewhat more general than several of 
the other comparable general works deal- 
ing with the exceptional child. The usual 
plan followed in the discussion of a type 
of deviate is to characterize him or list 
common symptoms, to indicate the fre- 
quency in the population of persons with 
the deviant trait, to state briefly and 
with littke argument the major theories 
as to the causation of the deviation as 
well as to give a global, though usually 
discriminating, relative evaluation of the 
theories, and then to sketch general pro- 
grams of care, treatment and education 
which might be appropriate. 

The work is pitched at about the 
college-sophomore level and should be 
useful, for instance, for teachers in train- 
ing, to give them a point of view with 
respect to the exceptional child. The 
reader is made thoroughly aware of the 
multi-causality of exceptional talents and 
severe handicaps, of the tendency of 
handicaps not to come singly, and of the 
likely spread of the effects of the devia- 
tion into the social adjustments of the 
person. He will also tend to have in- 
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creased his faith that many of the af- 
flicted can, with proper guidance, develop 
into useful citizens. Where such is likely 
not to be the outcome, Goodenough is 
clear, for her point of view is not a senti- 
mental one. Institutional placement of 
the idiot and the low-grade imbecile is 
to be expected when there is prospect of 
little basic change and of very great de- 
pendency of the victims. 

The text is not sufficiently detailed to 
assist the practitioner much in diagnosis 
or the teacher in her face-to-face dealings 
with the deviate. Few specific special 
techniques adapted to the needs of devi- 
ates of various sorts are described. 

Deviation in ability rather than atti- 
tude are the chief differences discussed. 
By intent the text omits consideration of 
most socially mediated difficulties—the 
delinquent, for example, the child with 
unusual fears, the with schizoid 
trends, or the one who refuses to eat. 
About half of the text is devoted to the 
intellectually superior and intellectually 
retarded. Other concerns are the blind 
and partially sighted, the deaf and hard 
of hearing, the speech deviate, the spastic 
and other brain damaged, and those with 
special talents in art, music and creative 
writing. The selection of the special 
talents and handicaps seems to have been 
governed by the frequency of appearance 
of the deviation in the population, the 
seriousness of the lack for the child’s 
development, the scope of the effects of 
the exceptionalness, and the availability 
of respectable information relative to the 
deviant condition. In the main, handicaps 
get more attention than do great talents. 
Accordingly, while motor deficiencies, 
especially those rooted in brain damage, 
are dealt with, great athletic or excep- 
tional mechanical ability receive no 
comment. 

An insightful interpretation of the 
problems of the exceptionally intelligent 
child is given. Since Miss Goodenough 
was a participant in Terman’s early study 
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of geniuses, it is no surprise that she 
draws heavily on the findings of this in- 
vestigation to make clear the point that 
the intellectually very able tend to be 
generally superior performers—whether 
the area of performance is health or social 
leadership. However, the likely acuteness 
of the problems of the child with an 
extremely high IQ, one who comes from a 
lower class home or a not-too-under- 
standing environment, are described with 
vividness. 

Realizing that the effects of a handicap, 
or sometimes even a talent, may result in 
warping or social maladjustment, that 
one of the problems of the deviate is that 
he tends to feel different and as not 
‘belonging,’ Goodenough uses as recur- 
ring themes in the text the importance of 
early diagnosis, of attention from the 
first to general social adjustment, and of 
treatment care and education for the 
deviate that isolates him as little as pos- 
sible from a normal human environment 
and that achieves a maximum use of his 
abilities. This emphasis on environmental 
manipulation is not inconsistent with 
Goodenough’s well-known view that in- 
tellectual differences, if not usually rooted 
in the genes, at least tend to be rather 
stable. 

The text is livened by considerable 
interesting case material and is enriched 
by a fairly extensive bibliography. 


Lode for Clinical 


George E. Gardner (Ed.) 


Case Studies in Childhood Emo- 
tional Disabilities. Vol. Il. New 
York: American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1956. Pp. vii + 368. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by ALBERT BANDURA 


who is a clinical psychologist at Stanford 
University, where in addition to his teach- 
ing and reseaych he is involved in super- 
vising students in the parent-child clinic. 


uIs book consists of a collection of 
fifteen orthopsychiatric workshop 
papers dealing with the subject of the 
development and treatment of emotional 
disorders in childhood. The majority of 
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these papers are devoted to a discussion 
of the process and techniques of therapy. 
In several, however, the main focus is 
upon the psychodynamic factors asso- 
ciated with the development of personal- 
ity deviations in children. 

The cases presented in this volume 
include a wide range of disorders, al- 
though they are not necessarily a repre- 
sentative sample of the range of child 
disabilities that one commonly encoun- 
ters in a child-guidance clinic. 

Each case opens with a developmental 
history and a brief description of the 
emotional interrelationships within the 
family, which is followed by a detailed 
account of the collaborative treatment 
that includes the child and the simul- 
taneous treatment of one or both parents. 
Considerable case material, interspersed 
with interpretative comment, is_pre- 
sented to illustrate therapeutic methods 
and family dynamics. 
Although little direct verbatim material 
is included, the abstracts of the thera- 
peutic sessions seem to convey ade- 
quately the flavor of the therapeutic 
interaction. Reading through these cases 
one is impressed with the therapists’ 
sensitivity to the patients’ needs and the 
considerable flexibility in treatment. At 
a time when therapeutic rituals and rule- 
of-thumb methods are prevalent, these 
papers make for refreshing and instruc- 
tive reading. Unfortunately, apart from 
the therapists’ general impressions, little 
attempt is made to evaluate the proce- 
dures and outcomes through the use of 
data external to the therapeutic process. 

Most of our clinical methods and 
classification systems have been designed 
primarily for the purpose of individual 
diagnosis and few adequate procedures 
have been developed for yielding a family 
diagnosis. The articles in this volume 
demonstrate how the case method can 
be used successfully to give a compre- 
hensive picture of the constellation of 
intrafamily relationships and the changes 
in the family pattern during treatment. 
The limitations of the case method, 
nevertheless, tend to make these papers 
better as a source of hypotheses for more 
definitive studies than as a source of 
systematic knowledge about 


patterns of 


family 
disturbances. 

Each paper is concluded by a general 
which the discussants 
attempt to draw out broad theoretical 


discussion in 


issues from the case data. Whereas most 
casebooks are rich on data and short on 
theory, these papers present a good 
balance between the two. Both the case 
reports and the accompanying discus- 
sions draw heavily upon psychoanalytic 
theory. Although most of the interpreta- 
tions stick closely to the clinical data, 
readers with different theoretical orienta- 
tions are likely to draw different infer- 
ences from the recorded events presented. 

the addition of a summary chapter 
designed to formulate generalizations 
about the development and treatment of 
childhood disorders would have added 
to the value of this already excellent 
casebook, which, certainly, serve as a 
valuable supplement to the more general 
texts in this area. 


Behavioral 
Contents vs. 
Behavioral 
Processes 
Reinhard Bendix 


Work and Authority in Indus- 
try: Ideologies of Management 
in the Course of Industrializa- 
tion. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1956. Pp. xxv + 466. $7.50. 


Reviewed by HAroLD GUETZKOW 


who is Professor of Industrial Administra- 
tion and Psychology at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, but jus! now is at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. He is really a social 
psychologist, with an ancient background 
in experimental psychology. 


HIS IS an exciting book on the 

beliefs of managing and ruling 
groups about work and about superior- 
subordinate relationships within eco- 
nomic institutions. Bendix contrasts 
the ideologies of management as they 
grew during recent centuries in the 
Anglo-American industrial scene with 
those which developed about economic 
institutions over the last three centuries 
in Russia and more recently in East 
Germany. The central differences in 
ideology revolve about the differences 


between an “internalized ethics” of work 
performance in the Western tradition 
and work patterns deriving from “dep- 
rivations and penalties” in the East. 
This distinction is of fundamental interest 
to psychologists, who are concerned so 
basically with internal versus external 
forces in human behavior. 


Bendix conceives ideologi- 
cal changes as responses to “historical 
legacies and the social structures,” he 
does not explain the processes involved. 
For example, in discussing the Russian 
development, he provides no specifica- 
tion of conditions under which “ideologies 
affect and reflect action without neces- 
sarily involving the personal conviction 
of the actors” (p. 341). In his discussion 
of the American experience, he does not 
explain the contrasting conditions under 
which ideologies ‘“‘may exert a cumulative 
pressure toward the acceptance of new 
practices which differ from those pre- 
viously regarded as inviolate’’ (p. 327). 
He describes the effects of changes in 
social structure upon ideology without 
indicating the routes through which this 
impact is effected. Thus, unfortunately, 
he has avoided the heart of the problem. 

In using an ‘ideal type’ methodology, 
in which the ideological solution of the 
Anglo-American West is contrasted with 
that of the East, Bendix 
presents evidence so as to allow for no 
alternative interpretation. In his use of 
both historical and contemporary mate- 
rials, his methods of selecting data seem 
to have eliminated contradictory evi- 
dence. For example, one asks whether 
he has seriously searched for evidence of 
an ‘internalized ethic’ which might 
explain the subservience of the workers 
in pre-Communist Russia as it explains 
master-worker relations in the Anglo- 
American tradition. He seems to have 
limited his evidence in the Russian case 
to a recital of punitive measures by 
ruler and employer, as if his documents 
had been screened by his apriori hypoth- 
esis. The data come to illustrate his 
contention rather than demonstrate how 
alternative hypotheses fail in face of 
objectively sampled documentary facts. 
One may commend the author’s unwill- 


Communist 


ingness to “share the preference of some 
social which are 


untarnished by previous scrutiny,” yet 


scientists for facts 
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wish that historical data could be used 
with more rigor. 

It is difficult for psychologists to 
appreciate the handicaps imposed when 
the researcher draws evidence from 
historical materials. For example, it 
would have been advantageous to have 
studies of the workers’ ideologies of work 
and authority as well as the ideologies of 
the managing and ruling groups. Yet 
Bendix would have run into almost 
insuperable difficulties had he sought 
extensively for documents from the less 
articulate working groups. 

At times the author employs more 
precise methods in documenting a trend, 
as in his use of polling material to prove 
that ‘individual effort was seen as the 
key to all problems of the age” among 
business leaders of America at the turn 
of the century. His own historical study 
of the changes of the “wants of workers” 
in The Management Review from 1922 to 
1937 through content analytic procedures 
indicates his mastery of the more objec- 
tive methodologies. Their presence, 
however, serves to highlight by contrast 
the difficulties he encountered in using 
secondary source materials. 

The book sparkles with insights, neatly 
posited. In this way it reminds one of 
the writings of Riesman. Bendix’s inter- 
pretations of the ideological functions of 
the techniques of human relations in 
American industry will provoke some. 
He often gives his reader A-ha reactions 
of classical depth. He tells how the Com- 
munist party operates its monopoly of 
power, with detailed explication of the 
roles of ideology in reinforcing the “‘class 
consciousness of a solitary group,” “‘iso- 
lating the activist,”’ and exercising simul- 
taneous authority downward and from 
below. His sections on the Czars’ main- 
tenance of autocratic control of the 
serfs over the centuries, vis-a-vis the 
Russian aristocracy through manipula- 
tion of peasant ideology and of the 
aristocratic status hierarchies, reads like 
a detective story and gives equal closure. 

This work challenges the psychologist 
even if he be not convinced that its 
several conclusions are established. Psy- 
chologists long have been interested in 
ideologies (as attitudes) from a process 
point of view, though they treat their 
contents as incidental. Bendix has indi- 
cated in his four cases, that we need to 
work with the internal structure of 
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ideology itself and to be concerned with 
the particular effects of particular 
ideologies upon action and on the feed- 
back of action upon the ideology. As we 
proceed in our work in industrial rela- 
tions, in value theory, in psycholinguis- 
tics, in organizational behavior, we shall 
need to be concerned more with the 
effects of-farticular contents upon the 
operation of psychological processes 
themselves. Bendix’s book is a longi- 
tudinal, cross-cultural, clinical study 
based on historical data. As such, it inti- 
mates the problems psychologists face 
as we eventually address ourselves to 
prediction of the content of behaviors, in 
addition to their forms. 


Public Opinion: 
Know and 
Know-How 


William Albig 


Modern Public Opinion. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. xii 
+ 518. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Hans H. Tocu 


who, with a background of experimental 
research on seen movement, now sees social 
movements and assesses them. He is a 
pollster by profession and predilection and 
teaches a course on propaganda and public 
opinion. He belongs just now to the U. S. 
Naval Personnel Research Field Activity in 
San Diego. 


T Is to be expected that anyone who 
has, like Albig, authored a compre- 
hensive volume on Public Opinion in 1939 
should feel compelled to return to the 
drawing board in 1956. The water that 
has passed under the bridge these seven- 
teen years has considerably expanded 
from the modest trickle of those happy 
days—imposing as it may have seemed at 
the time. It is not only that the Commu- 
nications industry has grown and under- 
gone its half-dozen metamorphoses, so 
that, for instance, a chapter on Radio 
must become one on Radio and Television. 
Or merely that a war, of all things, has 
benefited us to the tune of new material 
in the misnamed field of psychological 


warfare and left us with mountains of 
military research data. Nor is it just that 
not-so-welcome changes in the political 
scene have taken place which require 
recognition in the shape of a section on 
Russian Propaganda Theory and Method. 
Such developments can be adequately 
handied through revised editions. What 
really demands a new effort are our own 
supposed advances as public opinion 
specialists, our new tools and our in- 
creased sophistication and potential com- 
petence. 

Take polling. In 1939 one could content 
oneself with a discussion of the Literary 
Digest’s debacle in 1936, and a few almost 
parenthetical references to the then 
nascent commercial polling agencies— 
two or three pages in all. It takes two 
chapters (sixty pages) to begin to cover 
this ground today. The Zeitgeist has thus 
occasioned the conversion of Albig’s 
Public Opinion into Modern Public Opin- 
ion. New content, however, has not 
brought new emphasis with it. A word 
can be said on this score. 

Public Opinion is one of those terms 
that mean all things to all people. It is not 
for anyone arbitrarily to delimit its scope 
and to manifest missionary aspirations. 
Most of us would argue to include certain 
topics while disagreeing on others. Albig 
would find consensual support when he 
discusses communications, language, pub- 
lic opinion measurement, censorship, 
propaganda, opinion change, and the 
effects of various mass media under his 
general heading. He might find himself 
relatively alone, however, with regard to 
his chapters on ecological aspects of 
communications and opinion, on legends 
and myths—in which he pays tribute to 
Davy Crockett, and on the symbolic 
aspects of leadership. The latter chapter 
is excellent, though perhaps more appro- 
priate in a different context. 


& questions arise. Since Albig 
deals fully with sampling problems in 
polling, why has he only one page for 
question wording and interviewer bias? 
The sources of error from the latter have 
been gaining recognition in the field at 
the expense of sampling errors and cer- 
tainly they deserve discussion. So does 
content analysis, which Albig never men- 
tions, despite the fact that he uses many 
studies based on this procedure. This 
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exclusion is doubly puzzling, because the 
superseding of impressionistic methods 
of propaganda analysis by quantitative 
content analytic techniques constitutes 
one of the advances which justify Albig’s 
new venture. Of course, the omissions 
must reflect a policy decision on Albig’s 
part. Seemingly he has avoided writing 
another cookbook and has aimed instead 
at a thoughtful overview of the public 
opinion area. Perhaps it is quibbling to 
argue for the inclusion of more methodo- 
logical material. 

Another such quibble may be directed 
at Albig’s discussion of propaganda. It is 
paradoxical for a psychologist to object 
to a definition as being too psychological, 
and Albig anticipates such objections 
when he is discussing propaganda in 
terms of intent by the propagandist. 
“It is this delineation,’ he remarks, 
“‘which alienates the social psychologist, 
who professionally avoids wherever pos- 
sible the consideration of motives.” Ig- 
noring the general premise, this social 
psychologist, this reviewer, pleads guilty 
to being one of the alienated ones and 
knows he has company. Surely the main 
concern should be with the effects of 
propaganda, for the propagandist’s mo- 
tives, however subversive, would be of 
but academic interest. 

Of course, if one wants a tailor-made 
textbook, he has to write it himself. 
Modern Public Opinion does, indeed, 
make an eminently useful text. It con- 
tains illustrative matter of intrinsic 
interest, it is more than adequately 
documented, in some instances with 
unusual sources of surprising relevance, 
and its facts and figures are completely 
up to date. Most important, perhaps, is 
the evidence of solid thinking throughout 
the book, an activity which psychology 
needs and does not always obtain. 


There were two age-old tendencies towards 
stagnation in scientific thought which those of 
youthful spirit had always to resist. One was 
the human weakness of accepting the uncor- 
roborated say-so of eminent authorities, and 
the other was the human stupidity of regarding 
natural science as something divisible into 
water-tight compartments. 


—E. C. LARGE 


How to Adjust 


Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 


Understanding Our Behavior. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 
Pp. x + 347 + vi. $4.50 (text); 
$6.00 (trade). 


Reviewed by WALTER W. Arcow 


who is Executive Director of the Wisconsin 
Association for Mental Health in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. He is a psychologist and 
social worker, with a history of university 
teaching and public menial health service. 


_. to the upsurge of interest 
in mental health are the volumes 
that already crowd library shelves 
and the outpouring of articles and pam- 
phlets that probe this area of our lives 
from birth—and even before—to death. 
The effects of these publications on the 
actual behavior of the readers are yet to 
be determined. But because the flood- 
gates have been opened to this flow, the 
appearance of another book on human 
behavior calls for more than a passing 
scrutiny of what it has to offer. We 
might fairly examine it under the head- 
ings of the four traditional Ws: Why 
(was it written), What (does it encom- 
pass), Where (it is to be applied), Who 
(is the target audience). 

Why was it written? The preface 
says, “we need to recognize the signifi- 
cance of ... differences in order to im- 
prove our own personal and social ad- 
justments and to help children and 
adolescents develop constructive life 
patterns.” This statement, commendable 
in its simplicity, implies the authors’ 
conviction—implicit, it may be sup- 
posed, in the fact that they wrote such a 
book—that better personal and social 
adjustments can be achieved through 
reading a book. The success of such a 
venture depends considerably on the 
digestibility of the material offered. 

What area does this book cover? The 
preface ticks off,... “The basic factors 
of adjustment ..., the possible thwart- 
ings, frustrations, and conflicts that are 
likely to occur .. . , the mental and emo- 
tional disturbances and disorder that can 
result from failure to achieve adequate 
adjustment.” Certainly a logical se- 
quence, albeit a large order. 


Where is this improvement in adjust- 
ment to be brought about? The preface 
gives us the obvious answer: ... “in his 
home, in his occupational work, and in 
his recreational and social activities.” 

Toward whom is this book directed? 
Again from the preface: “it is aimed at 
enabling teachers, parents, and other 
adults interested in young people better 
to help children...and at assisting 
adults to gain a greater understanding of 
the factors that govern human behavior.” 
Thus, the focus is wide. A clue to a more 
specific audience is suggested by the dust 
jacket when it indicates that the book is 
for “students” but does not specify at 
what level. This omission is significant, 
for it indicates the book’s major weak- 
ness: its attempt to cover too much ma- 
terial for too broad a range of readers, 
Hence, the coverage tends to be super- 
ficial. 


\ V.. are given sixteen closely packed 


chapters, much of which is philosophic 
and academic in tone. The materials for 
understanding genus homo are summa- 
rized but he does not emerge as one of 
us. He remains a bug on a pin. This ap- 
proach works against the achievement of 
the book’s expressed purpose of helping 
the readers to understand others—and 
themselves—and to implement that 
understanding with appropriate behav- 
ior. Perhaps this approach can be attrib- 
uted to the psychologists’ respect for 
objectivity, a respect which they share 
with other scientists. In reports of ex- 
periments and expository articles for 
professional journals such objectivity is 
necessary; but, in a book that attempts 
to influence a wide audience, such a dis- 
passionate tone chills the air. Textbooks 
that make considerable use of examples 
borrowed from the clinical laboratory, 
from the author’s personal experiences 
in conducting experiments, and from 
suitable illustrations from literature, re- 
late the abstract to the concrete and for 
the average reader give a clearer under 
standing of the theories described. 
Understanding Our Behavior gives a 
comprehensive view of the field. Al- 
though in spots it is over-written and 
painfully detailed, there are sections that 
deserve to be reprinted in _ useful 
pamphlet form. Notable is the section on 
The Affective Side of Mental Development, 
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which describes lucidly the value of free- 
dom of expression and the role played 
by valid religious experiences in building 
effective personalities. So often missing 
in other modern writing on psychology, 
this type of material offsets such turgidly 
written sections as that on behavior mo- 
tivation, which could do with some 
pruning. Another fine chapter is The 
Struggle for Adjustment, which details the 
various devices used and explains how 
they are used. 

A question is raised in this reviewer's 
mind as to whether the description of 
mental illnesses and various forms of 
therapy, which covers two chapters and 
constitutes one-eighth of the volume, 
should have so full a treatment in a 
book of this kind. Some condensation 
and modification of detail in the chap- 
ters on sexual problems, family problems, 
occupational difficulties and the effective 
use of leisure is also indicated, because it 
is the fact and nature of maladjustment 
which should receive attention rather 
than the specifics of the area where the 
maladjustment takes place. 


T.. instructor in search of a text will 
probably compare this with the works of 
Lawrence Shaffer, Edwin Guthrie, and 
Karl Menninger, for example. He will 
find in the Crow book a good teaching 
guide—one based on the theory that 
human adjustment is a give-and-take 
affair: we adjust to the elements in our 
environment and thus are marked by 
them, but we also are selective of those 
elements to which we adjust. The dy- 
namically oriented psychologist will not 
be completely happy with this approach. 
There is a great need for guidebooks 
and for texts designed to give some insight 
to readers who are handicapped by a 
lack of understanding of their own—and 
others’—behavior. It has been this re- 
viewer's experience that a text which 
uses the problem approach has practi- 
cality and is more easily assimilated 
than that 
theory. 


which deals primarily in 


All books are divided into two classes: the 
books of the hour, and the books of all time. 
—Joun RuskIN 
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Onward, Clinical Psychology 


Daniel Brower and Lawrence E. Abt (Eds.) 
Progress in Clinical Psychology. Vol. Il. New York: Grune & Stratton, 


1956. Pp. viii + 364. $7.75. 


Reviewed by HENry P. Davip 


Dr. David recently became Chief Psy- 
chologist in the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies of the State of New Jersey. 
He is a clinical psychologist concerned with 
training, research, and service and just 
now is collaborating on a book about per- 
sonality theory, a book that pays special 
attention to European contributions. 


EVIEWING reviews is hazardous at 

best, and especially when dealing 

with 25 experts assessing progress in 

22 areas of clinical psychology. While 

many important trends are highlighted 

in this volume, the ones cited here prob- 
ably reflect only this reviewer’s biases. 

In comparison with the initial volume 
in this series (1952), current emphasis is 
now much more sharply focused on 
psychotherapeutic processes. Whereas 
Volume I featured 13 chapters on 
methods of evaluation, Volume II has 
3; conversely, the previous 6 chapters 
on psychotherapy have grown to 13 in 
Volume II. This change may indicate 
both lessened interest in psychodiag- 
nostics per se and some change in value 
systems of many clinical psychologists. 
Although a psychoanalytic orientation 
tends to predominate in the discussion, 
other views are also ably represented. 
Particularly informative seemed Ekstein’s 
comments on psychoanalytic theory and 
technique, Seeman’s report on client- 
centered studies, Bach’s review of trends 
in group psychotherapy, Woltmann’s 
comparison of American and European 
practices in play therapy, and Hall’s 
survey of dream data. 

Part of this shift is reflected in Pio- 
trowski’s survey of recent Rorschach 
publications: since 1952 there has been 
an average of more than ten such articles 
or books a month. Except for the ink- 
blots, however, the instrument so avidly 
discussed but little resembles the original. 
Piotrowski comments that some cur- 
rently emphasized interpretive rationales 
deviate considerably from Rorschach’s 
own, that the dearth of follow-up studies 


of patient groups renders many specula- 
tions questionable, and that ‘in their 
daily practice a very large proportion of 
clinical psychologists attempt to imitate 
the aims, procedures, type of reasoning, 
and personality concepts of the psycho- 
analytically oriented clinical psychia- 
trist.”” These certainly 
thoughts. 

Other techniques discussed are the 
TAT and fantasy tests (Wyatt), and 
Sentence Completions and Human Figure 


are sobering 


Drawings (Zimmer). Wyatt wonders 
whether the increasing emphasis on 
methodology and validation actually 


reflects growing scientific maturity, or 
whether it is indicative of clinical psy- 
chology’s becoming more experimental 
and less clinical; that is to say, bypass- 
ing “what cannot be measured.’”’ Brower 
and Abt assert that clinical practices 
have far outrun available systematic 
knowledge. In their view there is insuffi- 
cient awareness of how to do research 
on significant problems. Thus, in a special 
section, Battersby emphasizes the need 
for methodological clarity in hypothesis 
formation; Kogan argues persuasively 
for statistical sophistication and accu- 
racy in the analysis of data; and Mensh 
reviews the many 
inherent in process-oriented research, 
e.g., evaluation of psychotherapy. 


vexing problems 


— is emphasized most cogently 
in Abt’s introductory chapter. He 
holds that “clinical psychology is theory, 
just as all science is theory—because it is 
concerned with constructs that have 
become things, and with their relation- 
ships.”’ But, as Abt notes, little attention 
has been given to theory building in 
clinical psychology. While most of the 
contributors pay their proper respects 
to theory, some far more than others, 
the volume’s general focus is on tech- 
niques and services. Several authors 
frankly limit themselves to summaries of 
the literature, without even attempting 
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some sort of integrative perspective. 
With few exceptions, there is little con- 
sideration of pertinent developments in 


personality theory. Perhaps such a 
request might have been unreasonable; 
many areas were too limited to permit 
much scope. 

Noteworthy of current trends is 
Corsini’s comment that more than half 
the psychologists working in correctional 
institutions do not belong to any pro- 
fessional organization. Growing partici- 
pation by psychologists in the rehabilita- 
tion of physically disabled persons is 
reflected in Seidenfeld’s review of 163 
references for the period 1952-1954. By 
contrast, Kott notes the lack of profes- 
sional literature dealing with the increas- 
ingly important administrative aspects 
of clinical psychology in state and federal 
programs. 

Of perhaps tangential interest is the 
apparent disregard of pertinent non-Eng- 
lish language publications. Of the 1,563 
total references only 70, or slightly less 
than 5%, represent non-English sources, 
including such old stand-bys as LeBon 
(1895) and Ebbinghaus (1897). More 
than half the foreign language references 
(40) are cited by two contributors 
(Woltmann and Hall); ten of the twenty- 
two chapters do not have a single such 
reference and the other ten have from 
one to six each. There are, of course, 
more citations of English authors and 
of translated material. It may well be 
asked, however, whether there is little 
worth reporting in continental Europe, 
or whether we limit our attention to only 
what is published in English. Perhaps 
Woltmann is at least partially correct in 
his surmise that “workers on both cori- 
tinents seem to be blissfully ignorant of 
endeavors outside their own culture.” 


Au in all, the faults of the present 
volume are considerable fragmentation, 
several chapters far too brief, and the 
so frequently superficial citations of the 
literature. Many contributions compare 
unfavorably to the much better inte- 
grated Annual Reviews. While all of us 
can benefit from meaningful surveys of 
specialized areas, it may be desirable if 
future volumes in this informative series 
could provide an even better integration 
of theories, practices, and trends. 


A Warning on 
Guidance in 


the Schools 
Harold F. Cottingham 


Guidance in the Elementary 
Schools: Principles and Prac- 
tices. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
& McKnight, 1956. Pp. xiii + 325. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


who is Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, a Diplomate 
in Clinical Psychology, and President of 
the Division of School Psychology in the 
American Psychological Association. She 
has been working intensively with testing 
infants, with play therapy, and with child 
guidance for twenty years. 


ten book deals primarily with guid- 
ance as a process of fact-finding with 
regard to the interests, growth-level, and 
personal characteristics of individual 
pupils in the elementary school. Tech- 
niques that might be used by the class- 
room teacher are described in detail. 

well-trained school psychologist 
could secure many constructive sugges- 
tions from the array of procedures in 
guidance discussed by the author, but 
emphasis throughout the discussion is 
upon the use of these techniques by the 
classroom teacher and the guidance 
personnel who have had as little as 
twenty hours of graduate preparation. 
The reader is forced to the conclusion 
that, according to this author, knowledge 
of the theories of learning, motivation, 
unconscious defensive adjustment, test 
reliability and validity are deemed quite 
unnecessary for the successful guidance 
of elementary school children. 

The author rightly emphasizes that 
the classroom teacher in the elementary 
schools is the focal worker in a guidance 
program. Serious doubt must be cast, 
however, upon the desirability or practi- 
cality of expecting class-room teachers 
to undertake the kind and amount of 
activity in guidance that is suggested. 
For instance, the book recommends that 
the teacher should provide counseling 
and psychotherapy when qualified to do 
so, maintain individual anecdotal and 
cumulative records, become acquainted 


with some of the principles of projective 
appraisal and “incorporate several of 
their features into her own methods of 
locating personal difficulties of pupils,” 
be informed regarding appropriate refer- 
ral agencies in the community, and be 
able to coordinate all resources used for 
an individual pupil. One wonders where 
the teacher doing all this guidance work 
would find time or energy to devote to 
instruction. 

A good teacher from time immemorial 
has been aware of the interests, attitudes, 
abilities, and personal characteristics of 
her pupils. Currently she is interested 
also in increasing her understanding of 
the motivations of behavior. Through 
advancement in our psychological know]- 
edge it is now possible for a psychologist 
trained in clinical diagnosis to provide 
such teachers. The 
reviewer is of the opinion that, once the 
dynamic adjustment of a child is under- 
stood, all pertinent data should be dis- 
cussed with the teacher. Through 
cooperative planning by the teacher and 
the psychologist, appropriate guidance 
methods can be 


information for 


instituted so as to 
remedy the child’s situation. 

Differences between the point of view 
of the author and the reviewer in regard 
to the qualifications of guidance workers 
reflect a recognized difference existing 
in the field. Proponents of Guidance as 
a major area of graduate study emphasize 
the value of a generalist prepared in 
philosophy and techniques of personnel 
work with students, whereas proponents 
of psychologically trained guidance- 
workers emphasize the need for specialist 
training at the graduate level in psy- 
chological theory, clinical diagnosis, and 
education. Training in counseling and 
play therapy are reserved for the final 
year of doctoral preparation. 

The questions raised in this review of 
qualifications needed for work in guid- 
ance in the elementary school should be 
of vital concern to all persons interested 
in the mental health of children. We have 
lived through a period in which startling 
misuse was made of the results of intelli- 
gence trained 
people. We are now in serious danger of 
allowing inadequately trained workers 
to use techniques far more detrimental 
to children than invalid use of intelli- 
gence-test scores. In the methods pro- 
posed by this author, children would be 
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encouraged to expose their innermost 
thoughts at a period of their lives when 
“normally interest is directed toward 
mastery of reality conditions in their 
environment. Stimulation of personal- 
emotional material could frequently 
increase emotional conflict rather than 
encourage personal effectiveness. The 
diagnostic clinical techniques ought to be 
used only when appropriate, and the 
appropriateness should be determined 
by a well-trained psychologist. 


Sociology at the 
Mezzanine Level 


Edgar F. Borgatta and Henry J. 
Meyer (Eds.) 


Sociological Theory. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xvii + 
546 + iv. $6.75. 


Reviewed by W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 


who is a social psychologist at Washington 
University in St. Louis, a sociologically 
oriented psychologist concerned primarily 
with the encouragement of professional edu- 
cators in their attacks upon educational 
problems from the point of view of social 
science. 


fp among us who are unfamiliar 
with the workaday concerns of mod- 
ern sociology will face a difficult task in 
attempting to reap the rewards of Bor- 
gatta and Meyer’s publication. It consists 
of sixty-odd essays of early sociologists 
(late 1800s to the 1930s) selected for their 
contributions to modern areas of socio- 
logical study. Selection, organization, and 
editing of the essays are all in the service 
of present sociology. Many of the writings 
are abridged, some rather severely, but 
always to the end of bringing forth that 
which is most suggestive and relevant to 
contemporary theory and research. 

The book is well produced. It is cath- 
olic in content, covering a large number 
of salient issues of sociological theory as 
reflected in writings of the past. Altera- 
tions in the originals are unnoticed, 
thanks to the editors’ skill, and their work 
of abridging brings out the central points 
clearly. Thought and care have gone into 
the organization from the first selection 
on the social basis of sociological knowl- 
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edge to the epilogue from Emile Durk- 
heim on the prospects of sociology. 

The reader who is reasonably sophisti- 
cated in current sociology—for whom 
such ideas as division of labor, value 
integration, structural-functional analy- 
sis, and social facts sui generis are imme- 
diately meaningful—will be at the proper 
point of departure for taking the editors’ 
virtually unguided tour into the past. 
He will have no difficulty in discovering 
the bearing of these writings upon mat- 
ters of modern sociological concern. 

Without some such appreciation of 
current sociological ideas, however, a 
reader would have no basis for making the 
connection. The very first selection from 
Karl Mannheim’s Jdeology and Utopia, 
for example, draws its import from the 
recent works of Logan Wilson, Florian 
Znaniecki, and Robert Merton—sociolo- 
gists who have elaborated and empiri- 
cized the sociology of knowledge into the 
important field it is today. Unacquainted 
with such contemporary studies, a reader 
would inevitably feel that the Mannheim 
selection is floating free somewhere in the 
past. 

The non-sociologist with sufficient pa- 
tience to work his way through a section 
of the book is bound to respond to the 
excessively discursive style, the obscurity 
of the issues, and the apparently un- 
ordered content of the essays taken as a 
whole, for he has no alternative but to 
read the essays on the surface—to see 
their superficialities rather than the sig- 
nificant issues toward which they are 
directed. Although Borgatta and Meyer 
point up the issues in their introductory 
sections, the sections are far too abbrevi- 
ated—they presume too much in the 
uninitiated reader. Sixty essays covering 
a great part of sociology can hardly be 
placed in the perspective of contempo- 
rary ideas with a bare fifteen pages of 
introductory text. 

The plain fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that Borgatta and Meyer do not 
intend their book for uninitiated readers 
nor, indeed, for highly sophisticated 
sociologists. They are aiming specifically 
at students taking courses in sociological 
theory, and in this context the publica- 
tion makes sense. It should be used 
essentially to supplement a textbook and 
lectures on modern theory. 

CP readers might enjoy browsing 
among the selections, especially those 


psychologists who are presently con- 
cerned with research in interpersonal 
relations or in small group theory. Selec- 
tions from the writing of Cooley, Bald- 
win, Mead, and Piaget largely constitute 
the first part of the book and have been 
chosen with care for insightful and pro- 
vocative contributions to current theory 
of interpersonal relations. The second 
part of the volume might well offer the 
growing numbers of small-group psychol- 
ogists a profitable acquaintance with the 
sociological tradition in this field and, 
particularly, with the remarkable works 
of Georg Simmel. 

A good book for a small audience, for 
sociologists, not for psychologists, for 
sociologists who have got above the 
ground floor and are not yet at the top— 
in short, sociology at a mezzanine level. 


Personnel Work in 


High Schools 


Jane Warters 


High School Personnel Work 
Today. (2nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. ix + 358. 
$4.75. 

Reviewed by GEORGE R. Hupson 


who is Assistant Professor of Counselor 
Education in The Pennsylvania State 
University, got himself involved in guid- 
ance and counseling as a_ high-school 
teacher and is now reaching teachers to do 
what he used to do himself, hoping that 
certification requirements for school coun- 
selors can be upgraded. 


ARTERS’ introductory chapter, 
Youth in a Changing Society, is a 
well-documented account of a problem 
which serious-minded educators and 
laymen alike must face: with but few 
exceptions, schools today simply are not 
meeting the real needs of youth. The 
author uses this thesis to develop in a 
convincing manner her theme that a good 
student personnel program will go a long 
way toward putting our educational 
house in order by turning out citizens 
who have achieved self-direction through 
self-understanding and through knowl- 
edge of choices available to them. 
Specifically, the twofold purpose of 
this second edition is “(1) to bring 
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together in a single volume the important 
concepts of student personnel work and 
(4) to coordinate these concepts to help 
school workers to handle adequately 
certain pressing problems of student 
guidance today.” 

As a result, this volume has within it 
the inherent strength and weakness of 
any text which deals with so large a 
topic. Part I. The Foundation, offers the 
neophyte a clear, well-written account 
of what student personnel work involves; 
but it is doubtful whether Part II. The 
Program, is sufficient to fullfil completely 
the book’s second purpose. Reading the 
two chapters on counseling and group 
guidance will probably not help personnel 
workers to handle ‘adequately’ problems 
in these areas. For example, Warters 
advocates group guidance as part of the 
homeroom program without mentioning 
what one actually does in a homeroom 
program. This omission seems to illus- 
trate the difficulty of combining in a 
single text both an extensive overview 
and detailed techniques. 


‘Ee REAL value of this book lies not 
so much in the presentation of new con- 
cepts as in its careful examination of the 
“writing of the authorities, descriptive 
accounts of personnel programs... and 
reports of research.” This task has been 
well fulfilled by tracing the development 
of the many disciplines that have con- 
tributed to school personnel work as it is 
today. Vocational guidance, measure- 
ment, mental hygiene, social work, and 
child-guidance clinics were mentioned in 
the first edition (1946), but this edition 
adds two important new chapters which 
relate the contributions of psychology 
and sociology as well as research findings 
in the field of human relations. 

Warters sees personnel work as an 
integral part of the school program, 
affected by and affecting both curriculum 
and administration, with each member 
of the staff contributing his share to the 
extent of his qualifications. Very appro- 
priately she discusses the need for in-serv- 
ice training for staff members, as well as 
the need for high standards of profes- 
sional training and certification for 
counselors. Without such standards, 
personnel workers will not be competent 
to do the necessary job. And yet it is the 
influence of the various disciplines which 


make it necessary for counselors to be 
well-trained in many areas that has 
paradoxically retarded the adoption of 
well-balanced certification standards. 
Instead too often we find that certifica- 
tion requirements emphasize the dis- 
cipline that was dominant in educational 
circles at the time the standards were 
legislated into existence. These are 
words that should be brought to the 
attention of everyone who is directly or 
indirectly responsible for certification 
standards for school counselors. 

Unlike most of the well-known texts 
on student personnel work (e.g., Jones, 
Woolf and Woolf, Strang, Lloyd-Jones 
and Smith), this book is limited, as the 
title suggests, to the high-school level. 
This specificity should appeal to the 
high-school worker who neither wants 
or needs in the same volume such topics 
as housing, faculty advisory systems and 
the like—topics which for him are 
extraneous. 

While there is little in this book that a 
trained personnel worker will not know 
and too little on ‘how-to-do-it’ for the 
beginner, nevertheless the beginner will 
get a good introduction and, it is to be 
hoped, will be sufficiently challenged by 
student personnel work to go and learn 
more about it. 


Educational Psy- 
chology: Two 


Revisions 
A. M. Jordan 


Educational Psychology: Growth 

and Learning (4th ed.) New York: 
Henry Holt, 1956. Pp. viii + 600. 
$5.50. 

J. M. Stephens 


Educational Psychology: The 
Study of Educational Growth 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Henry Holt, 
1956. Pp. xv + 717. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Francis J. D1Vesta 


who is Associate Professor of Education 
and Psychology at Syracuse University, 
and who has an earlier history as edu- 
cational advisor in the U. S. Air Force. 


HE TYPICAL textbook in educational 
psychology covers the areas of 


growth and development, learning, person- 
ality and adjustment, and evaluation and 
measurement. The differences between 
textbooks lies in the integration of these 
areas and the emphases given to each. 
Some writers choose to write in an aca- 
demic, expository style while others 
attempt to write ‘to the teacher.’ One 
writer may treat each of the areas in- 
dependently, whereas another may inte- 
grate the text around that area which, 
at the time of writing, appears to be the 
dominant theme in educational psy- 
chology. The revisions of the texts 
reviewed here show similar variations. 

The coverage of these texts, in their 
revisions, encompasses the traditional 
four areas. Pagewise, the emphases 
cannot be said to differ significantly 
from their first editions. Nearly three 
decades have passed since the ap- 
pearance of Jordan’s text in its first 
edition, and half that time has passed 
since the third edition was published. 
Jordan’s major emphasis on learning and 
testing has been retained with a lesser 
emphasis on development and adjust- 
ment. So stubbornly have some sections 
withstood the test of time that they are 
still patiently awaiting their turn for 
major revision. Stephens, as in his first 
edition, has chosen to give the major 
amount of space to learning and person- 
ality, equally divided with less space to 
growth and development and to testing. 

The authors are not equally clear about 
the audience to whom they are writing. 
Stephens is writing to the “teacher- 
practitioner” and ‘‘teacher-theorist.” 
By these phrases he means that his 
objective is not only to apply psychology 
to teaching but also to instill in the 
reader a respect for experimental evi- 
dence and caution in the interpretation 
of data. In this respect he has indeed 
made a contribution. Jordan retains the 
objective of his first edition, keeping 
always “in mind the use to which the 
material is to be put.” 

A systematic organization and integra- 
tion of content around some core or 
idea may affect what the author selects 
from the literature, the text’s utility at 
different levels and, of most importance, 
the meaningfulness of the content for the 
student. Stephens’ central idea is that 
educational psychology is an application 
of a science to an art. It is also the special 
study of the psychological phenomenon 
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of educational growth. For him the 
major core with which the teacher is 
concerned is the dependent variable of 
educational growth which includes phy- 
sique and health, general intellect, 
academic subjects and social growth. In 
each of these phases of growth there are 
special methods of study, individual 
differences, constancies and _ relation- 
ships with one another. Furthermore, 
there are independent variables deter- 
mining growth described as nonscholastic 
forces and scholastic forces. A_ tighter 
organization is attempted by pulling 
chapters together under section headings 
titled “the general pattern of forces” 
and “the teacher enters the pattern of 
forces.”” Although this reviewer is not 
entirely sympathetic with this scheme, 
he feels, nevertheless, Stephens has used 
it with some success. The pattern has 
permitted Stephens to make a judicious 
and complete selection of materials which 
provides meaning to each chapter in the 
text. 

Jordan’s text, on the other hand, has 
been given a kind of superficial moderni- 
zation by abbreviating many of the titles 
of chapters and headings. In its fourth 
edition, it gives the impression that the 
orientation may be away from an ap- 
proach to educational psychology as 
problems toward educational psychology 
as a course in general education for 
teachers. His text is also given the 
appearance of integration by superim- 
posing a learning ‘theme’ upon the 
volume. In the current edition, the words 
and learning are added to the section 
headings, individual differences, per- 
sonality adjustment and testing, an addi- 
tion consistent with Jordan’s view that 
the purpose of educational psychology is 
“to understand the nature of the growing 
child, as he is stimulated by his en- 
veloping environment so that his growth 
may progress in an optimum manner.” 

The extent of the revision in these 
two books differs. In view of the coverage 
in Stephens’ first edition, any major 
revision would have required a complete 
regeneration. Consequently, the revision 
consists mainly of bringing chapters up 
to date. New references have been added 
to each chapter (and in some the list is 
extensive), and the chapters are rewritten 
in the light of the new evidence. Some 
have undergone but slight retouching. 
A new chapter has been added on Social 
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Patterns; Reaction and Process. Jordan, 
since his last revision, has added much 
new material on growth and develop- 
ment. His discussion of the relevance 
of conditions of growth to personality 
development will be appreciated by many 
readers. The most noticeable change in 
this text, because of the absence of the 
material from previous editions, is the 
addition of a dozen or more pages on 
needs. 

A general criticism of the Stephens 
text is that he may inadvertently be 
creating problems for the ‘‘teacher- 
practitioner” while solving some for the 
“‘teacher-theorist.””. For instance, the 
author, after two chapters devoted to a 
survey of theories of behavior and learn- 
ing, leaves the reader with the statement, 
“until the evidence becomes clearer than 
it is now, the teacher should try to take 
an eclectic and tolerant view of these 
various theories.”” Just what this view 
might be is not suggested. The survey of 
learning and behavior theories itself was, 
however, well done for the space avail- 


able. 


A general criticism of Jordan’s text is | 


the near absence of references to recent 
work reported in the journals of the 
American Psychological Association 
which this reviewer feels to be important 
to educational psychology. Also the index 
is incomplete. For instance, not one of 
the following terms appears in the index, 
although they are discussed in the text: 


reinforcement, consequence, effect, drive. | 


Stephens’ text is a comprehensive 
volume. Each chapter is written so that 


it is self-contained, permitting the in- | 


structor to restructure the organization 
if he so desires. At the undergraduate 
level students may find many of the 
chapters of academic interest only. For 
the advanced undergraduate, and _ per- 
haps as orientation for some graduate 
students, this text will provide a firm, 
sound foundation in the essentials of 
educational psychology. 

Previous users of Jordan’s text will 
welcome the revisions that have brought 
the content up to date, the added appli- 
cations of psychology to the problems 
confronting the teacher, and the new 
format lending attractiveness 


to the | 


volume. Perhaps a few who have ex- | 


amined the text and chose not to use it 
in the past may find the added features 
sufficient inducement for a current choice. 
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Of particular interest to 
psychologists in this 
Freud centenary year. . . 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


AS SEEN BY 
ANALYZED 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


This well-known symposium, 
originally published in the Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology in 1940 and 1941, has 
now been reprinted. The sympo- 
sium, totaling some 160 pages, 


_ includes the following articles: 


“Was This Analysis a Success?” by 
Edwin G. Boring with comment by 
Hanns Sachs; “Psychoanalytic Phe- 
nomena” by Carney Landis; “The 
Position of Psychoanalysis in the 
Science of Psychology” by J. F. Brown; 
“Some Articulations Between Psycho- 
analysis and the Rest of Psychology” 
by Raymond R. Willoughby; “Psycho- 
analysis, Psychology, and Education” 
by Percival M. Symonds; “What Should 
Psychologists Do About Psychoanaly- 
sis?” by Henry A. Murray; ‘“Psycho- 
analysis and Personality Research” by 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik; “One Psychol- 
ogist as Analysand” by David Shakow; 
“Another Psychologist Analyzed” by 
Austin B. Wood; “A Critical and 
Experimental Study of Repression” 
by Donald V. McGranahan; and “A 
Jury Trial of Psychoanalysis” by Franz 
Alexander. 


Price, $2.00 


Please address your orders to: 


American Psychological 
Association, Dept. CP256 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Eclectic vs. the 
Systematic Text 
Gregory A. Kimble 


Principles of General Psychol- 
ogy. New York: Ronald Press, 
1956. Pp. vii + 400. $5.00. 


Norman L. Munn 


Psychology. (3rd ed.) 
Houghton Mifflin, 1956. Pp. xiv + 
542. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Artuur L. IRI0N 


who, after a Ph.D. with Kenneth W . Spence 
at Iowa and a few years at the University of 


Illinois, brought his interest in the psy- 
chology of learning to Tulane University, 
where he is now. He is best known for his 
revision in 1952 of McGeoch’s The Psy- 
chology of Human Learning, fen years 
after McGeoch’s death. 


are, perhaps, two approaches 
to the writing of an elementary text- 
book of psychology. The first of these 
may be described as the systematic 
approach; the second as the eclectic. Each 
approach has merit, but some of the 
benefits of the first accrue to posterity. 
What graduate student has not been 
directed to the elementary texts of James, 
Carr, Titchener, and Watson in order 
that he might better acquaint himself 
with the systematic positions of these 
men? 

The two books that are being reviewed 
here illustrate the two approaches nicely. 
Munn’s text tends to fall toward the 
eclectic end of the dimension, Kimble’s 
toward the systematic. Munn’s book is 
not completely eclectic nor is Kimble’s 
completely doctrinaire. A completely 
systematic book awaits the construction 
of a complete system, and the tremendous 
volume of psychological data obliges the 
neutral author to become eclectic. Never- 
theless, the two approaches are apparent 
in these two books. Each is impressive 
after its own fashion. 

The nature of the third edition of 
Munn’s text will not surprise those who 
have read the first two. The new book 
exhibits the same painstaking scholar- 
ship combined with that happy facility of 
style that has made it one of the most 
popular textbooks of the last decade. It 
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has been shortened somewhat, a fact that 
will probably make it somewhat more 
attractive to those who teach one- 
semester survey courses. Nevertheless, 
teachers of two-semester courses will 
still find in it a wealth of material to dis- 
cuss despite its reduced length. Some 
new topics have been introduced. The 
organization of the book has been some- 
what changed and, within this reorgan- 
ization, new data have been incorporated. 
Some of the old material has also been 
deleted. One of the most unfortunate of 
these deletions, in my opinion, is the re- 
duction of the space devoted to statistics 
(and the relegation of most of this topic 
to an appendix). A glossary has been 
added and, although some of the defini- 
tions are not too rigorous, this feature of 
the book should increase its effectiveness 
as a teaching instrument. Those who 
looked with favor upon the earlier edi- 
tions will probably look with favor upon 
this one. I should expect this new edition 
to win a considerable number of new 
adoptions. The book does not espouse a 
cause, nor is there in it much that could 
be termed creative interpretation, but 
it does offer a very sound basis for a 
course in general psychology. 


oe book presents a different 
set of problems. If, in 1980, a 
graduate student should wish to examine 
the thinking of the Yale-lowa group at 
mid-century, he could scarcely do better 
than to read Kimble’s text. This is not to 
say that Kimble has merely repeated, in 
simplified form, the things that have al- 
ready been said by Hull, Spence, Miller, 
and others. Many passages and sections 
are clearly Kimble’s own creations, but 
these new formulations plainly bear the 
stamp of the general theoretical position 
taken by the Yale-lowa group. The syste- 
matic setting does not, however, mar the 
book. The lowa-Yale group has made 
significant contributions to the psychol- 
ogy of our time and it is a pleasure to be 
able to report that the views of this group 
are adequately summarized, for the first 
time, in a general textbook of psychology. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
Kimble text is a book with a Point of 
View. The central concept used to ex- 
plain the organization of behavior is 
learning. Appropriately, more space is 
devoted to this topic than to any other. 
Throughout the book there is a consider- 


able emphasis on the logical and method- 
ological aspects of psychology. Chapter 
2, which gives a formal presentation of 
the logic of science, is outstanding. 
Though the material is difficult, the be- 
ginner, reading it, should gain some 
insight into the nature of scientific 
activity. To sum up, Kimble’s book is a 
perceptive reflection of one of the neo- 
behavioristic points of view, as of 1956. 

One of the advantages of writing a 
book from a single vantage point is that 
it allows the author to organize his 
material concisely and logically. This 
Kimble has done. The price that must be 
paid for this organization is, of course, 
the omission of a considerable body of 
material that does not fit into the specific 
organization being employed. For ex- 
ample, Kimble does not discuss the nerv- 
ous system, nor does he have a chapter 
on feeling and emotion. The work of 
psychologists holding divergent theoreti- 
cal positions is mentioned in passing, if it 
is mentioned at all. Although these omis- 
sions may disturb some readers, I do not 
feel that this selectivity impairs the use- 
fulness of the book. The reader, however, 
must be prepared to accept the book for 
what it is: a book with a point of view. 
Munn’s book covers considerably more 
material and, therefore, its organization 
is not so taut. Nevertheless, the instruc- 
tor using Munn’s book will have greater 
freedom to organize his course according 
to his own inclinations. 

From a technical point of view, I think 
it must be conceded that Munn and 
Houghton Mifflin have done the better 
job. Although there have been many com- 
plaints about the use of photographs in 
elementary texts of psychology, it seems 
to me that the judicious use of them 
makes for a more attractive and useful 
book. Munn has made extensive use of 
photographs and, with few exceptions, 
the pictures are appropriate to the sub- 
ject-matter they are intended to illumi- 
nate. The reproductions in color are 
particularly impressive. Kimble, on the 
other hand, has used photographs spar- 
ingly, and approximately half of the ones 
he has used are reproductions from 
apparatus catalogs. Both books use line 
drawings, charts, and graphs. Both use 
them effectively. 

If an instructor were forced to choose 
between these texts, he would have, I 
think, to make his choice according to 
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his temperament and his theoretical 
biases rather than on the basis of the 
worth of the two books, for both are 
sound, scholarly works. 


Testing for the 
Feeling of Tonality 


Erik Franklin 


Tonality as a Basis for the Study 
of Musical Talent. Géteborg: 
Gumperts Forlag, 1956. Pp. 193. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Carrot C. PRATT 


who is Professor of Psychology at Prince- 
ton University. Like Stumpf his interest in 
the psychology of music has been life-long, 
and it is now twenty-five years since he 
wrote The Meaning of Music, a study of 
the psychology of esthetics. 


ae FRANKLIN, director of music in 
the University of Gothenburg, has 
presented in this monograph an impressive 
challenge to all psychologists and musi- 
cians interested in the testing of musical 
talent. He is convinced that most tests in 
this field, patterned as they are after the 
pioneer studies of Seashore, do not get at 
the heart of the problem. Good discrimi- 
nations of pitch, time, rhythm, intensity, 
changes in tonal sequence, and even 
tonal intervals, consonance and disso- 
nance, and the like, may be among the 
necessary conditions for success in 
music, but they are not sufficient. Music 
is an elaborate system in which the tonal 
elements are meaningfully interrelated 
in much the same way as are the parts of 
speech in language. Just as a person with 
a good ear for sentence-structure can 
recognize mistakes in a flow of words, 
even if he is weak or rusty in his knowl- 
edge of syntax, so an individual with a 
good ear for music can tell when some- 
thing is wrong, even if he knows little 
about the rules of harmony. 

Music in our Western culture has de- 
veloped during the last few centuries 
around a more or less steady feeling for 
tonality—T onalitdtsgeftihl—and it is this 
dominant characteristic of music that 
Franklin has tried to make use of in his 
study of musical talent. He is not 
bothered by the fact that many con- 
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temporary composers are running away 
in all directions from Tonalitdtsgefihl, 
for he thinks it will be many decades 
before the habits of centuries will have 
been undone. The vast majority of 
musicians and musical people still think 
quickly and easily in terms of tradition, 
however eager some of them may be to 
break away from it. Franklin cites with 
approval Schoenberg’s insistence that 
students of music should be well grounded 
in the traditional theory of harmony 
before experimenting with atonal and 12- 
tone music. 

One of the most salient characteristics 
of Tonalitdtsgefihl is the manner in 
which a melody comes to an end. It was 
this feeling for cadence that Franklin de- 
cided to use in the construction of his 
tests. He made up a large number of 
melodies and tried them on small groups 
of subjects in order to pretest for degrees 
of difficulty. The melodies were played 
through to the next to last note, and the 
task of the subject was then to hum or 
whistle the last note, which after a long 
series of trials Franklin decided must al- 
ways be the tonic. Apparently the correct 
completions increased in difficulty in 
proportion to the distance from the end 
of the melody of the note or notes which 
were designed to fix the key and the 
proper final tonal progression in the mind 
of the listener. 

In his trial experiments one dilemma 
troubled Franklin for a long time. Some 
of the subjects, especially the more mu- 
sical ones, seemed always to hear the 
melody with an implied bass, but since 
the experimenter obviously had no way 
of knowing what kind of bass was running 
through the heads of his subjects, he was 
left in doubt regarding the ‘correctness’ 
of the response. One kind of bass accom- 
paniment might make the third or fifth 
just as appropriate as the tonic for an 
ending. He therefore decided to write a 
bass for every melody, in order, as it 
were, to straightjacket the subject and 
force him, if he had Tonalitdtsgefihl, to 
end the melody on the tonic. After what 
must have been a good deal of work he 
came up with twenty-five melodies, with 
bass accompaniment, as the items for his 
test. 

The tests were administered to 113 
students in the teacher-training colleges 
at Skara and Gothenburg. The reliability 
of the tests (retest and split-half) was 


0.83, a value higher than that for other 
tests of musical talent, except those of 
H. D. Wing in England. The validity of 
the tests, based on rank orders furnished 
by teachers of music at Skara and Goth- 
enburg, was 0.51, which is probably 
fairly high, although as Franklin points 
out, values for validity are hard to find in 
the literature on tests of musical talent. 

The author gives an excellent review of 
almost every test devised for the study 
of musical talent. He is fully appreciative 
of those psychologists who have tried to 
transcend the limitations of atomistic 
tests—Schoen, Lowery, Semeonoff, and 
especially Wing—and regards his own 
work only as a small step forward in the 
baffling area of the analysis of musical 
talent. 


I. THE LAST chapter Franklin reports 
the results of a factor-analysis of a hodge- 
podge of tests: atomistic tests of auditory 
discrimination, tests of form (the Gott- 
schaldt figures), various tests of intelli- 
gence, his own tests, and those of Wing. 
Someone must have misled him into be- 
lieving that throwing such material into a 
statistical hopper would yield evidence 
more valuable than his own original data, 
which are good enough in themselves. To 
his credit it must be said that he regards 
the results not too seriously. They tend 
to confirm his own hypothesis. The load- 
ings for ‘musical talent’ are much lower 
at the atomistic level than at the levels of 
form-discrimination and of cognition. 

Franklin’s manuscript was first written 
in Swedish, and then translated by his 
brother into English. The translation is 
incredibly bad: misspellings and gram- 
matical blunders occur on almost every 
page. Citations are wrong, authors are 
misquoted sometimes to the point of non- 
sense (e.g., Riggs, p. 121), and the bibliog- 
raphy, although useful because of the 
large number of references to works not 
generally known in America, is made 
difficult by the use of unfamiliar ab- 
breviations. The author also commits, 
for a scholarly work, the unforgivable 
sin of furnishing no index at the back of 
the book. Yet in spite of the many mis- 
takes in composition, the meaning and 
importance of what Franklin tries to say 
are for the most part clear enough. 
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Mysticism 
Resurgent 


Clark E. Moustakas (Ed.) 


The Self: Explorations in Per- 
sonal Growth. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. Pp. xviii + 
284. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Cuartes M. Harsu 


who is the psychologist-head of the Human 
Engineering Branch of the Human Factors 
Division of the U. S. Navy Electronics 
Laboratory at San Diego, but he has been a 
college teacher at Harvard, Randolph- 
Macon, Nebraska, and Pomona, and de- 
scribes himself as “‘an opionated eclectic.” 


Y REVEALING hitherto unnoticed re- 

lationships, this anthology may be 
both enlightening and alarming to 
students of personality. The editor has 
caretully selected brief essays which ex- 
press the view of eighteen contemporary 
er recent theorists who extol the self as a 
creative, unifying agency. For the neo- 
phyte, the book provides an easily read- 
able introduction to intuitive theories of 
personality. For the older scientist it 
arouses disturbing memories of ideas long 
ago rejected because they conflicted with 
the technological Zeitgeist. Yet here they 
are again, vigorously defended by a very 
literate phalanx. 

The selections develop a sequence of 
arguments leading the reader away from 
materialism and Freudian determinism, 
toward vistas of unfettered individualism 
and mysticism. Having discovered a con- 
vergence of views, Moustakas gives a 
preview in a potpourri of anti-intellectu- 
alism that could easily scare off many 
readers; but it will be worth their time to 
study the source contributions. 

An initial premise is the holistic nature 
of personality, marked by Kurt Gold- 
stein’s rejection of the concept of sepa- 
rate drives like hunger and sex. These, he 
claims, are artifacts of emergency or of 
experimental interference with the organ- 
ism’s unity. A person’s dominant motiva- 
tion, according to Prescott Lecky, is to 
achieve self-consistency; and, as Gordon 
Allport points out, Freudian motives and 
dynamisms merely serve the self in vari- 
able ways, rather than by shaping and 
dominating it. 


As a related premise, several contribu- 
tors recognise a qualitative difference 
between maladjustment and normality. 
Goldstein insists that only a sick organ- 
ism tries to preserve life, to reduce 
tensions, and to adapt. Carl Rogers and 
Karen Horney feel that the individual 
must be relieved of pressures before he 
can express his own healthy impulses, 
and A. H. Maslow points to a hierarchy 
of biological and social needs which must 
be satisfied before man can be creative— 
the sign of true mental health. No sym- 
pathy is shown here for the view that 
cultural achievement is a product of 
neurosis. 

A third major premise is the distinc- 
tiveness of the self, which can be ap- 
preciated only through close personal 
relationships. Allport, Angyal, and Lecky 
cling to a hope of discovering scientifi- 
cally acceptable ways of studying the 
self. Ross Mooney and Maslow are 
frankly optimistic about the scientific 
study of creative persons. In contrast, 
Tagore, Radhakrishnan, and Sartre re- 
ject analysis as a means of understanding 
the self. They push perceptual rela- 
tivism to the extreme, contending that 
reality can be known only through 
intuition. 

A fourth premise is that the self strives 
for autonomy and spontaneity. Social 
conventions are identified as the villain- 
ous opponent, but Allport, Angyal, 
Lecky, Jung, and Maslow contend that 
some jousting with the forces of evil is 
necessary to develop creative potential- 
ities. In contrast, the more mystical 
contributors claim that freedom and 
spontaneity are inherent. To make the 
most of them, one need merely follow 
his esthetic experiences, discovering a 
bond with universal reality (Tagore, 
Frances Wilson) or creating a private 
reality (Sartre). Since the healthy indi- 
vidual’s only aim is self-fulfillment, we can 
learn little about the self by studying 
motives or conflicts. Potentialities for 
self-fulfillment are inherent, either ap- 
pearing full-blown in the child or ‘emerg- 
ing’ at some later date. 


A CROWNING premise concerns the in- 
herent goodness of man. The consensus 
is that, if freed from the fetters of society, 
man could reach new heights of happi- 
ness and achievement. Fromm and 


Horney illustrate the false goals set by 
societies, but there is no comment on past 
failures of naturalistic Utopias. Al- 
though Allport, Lecky, and Mooney 
recognize the contributions of cultural 
knowledge and the teachings of great 
moralists, most of the contributors claim 
that the only criterion of truth or good- 
ness is one’s personal feeling. Rogers 
limits this claim within the therapeutic 
situation, but Jung and Maslow empha- 
size an ‘emancipation from the herd’ that 
borders on a philosophy of the superman. 
They have no fear that a confident, self- 
actualizing person could do any harm, 
for humanitarian ethics is assumed to be 
innate rather than acquired. It seems un- 
fair that Rousseau gets not even a foot- 
note of credit in this book which so 
consistently espouses his cause. 


ee development or ‘unfolding’ of the 
self remains mysterious. Social forces can 
hinder the unfolding; love can facilitate 
it; but cultural training is irrelevant, 
and ‘adjustment’ is bad! The ideas are 
reminiscent of Emerson’s essay on Self- 
Reliance, although lacking his forceful 
suggestions as to how integrity and non- 
conformity can be developed. 

In adding up the gleanings from his 
contributors, Moustakas apparently 
favors the mystic side. One can ‘know’ 
the self, but cannot communicate about 
it. Each self is unique and unified, yet it 
is unnecessary to prove uniqueness or to 
define unity. Self-actualization is good, 
response to learned motives is bad; yet 
we should not ask how to distinguish 
these behaviors. A healthy person can 
‘feel’ the difference. 

Whereas Allport’s book on Becoming 
built up a logical case against scientific 
blindspots, the conclusion of this book is 
that scientific analysis or comparison 
destroys the significance of the self. The 
‘facts’ about perceptual content, atti- 
tudes, and self-evaluations are lightly 
dismissed as unrelated to the true self 
and to the understanding of human 
behavior. If this implication is correct, 
the scientific study of personality—or at 
least of the seli—is futile. It is time for an 
agonizing reappraisal of this recurrent 
issue. Is this the inescapable direction of 
flow of ego psychology? Or is it only a 
diversion into an old stream-bed? 
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Conflict Without 
Resolution 
Eugene O'Neill 


Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 176. $3.75. 


Reviewed by RoGer W. Brown 


who is Assistant Professor of Social 
Psychology at Harvard University and who 
thinks it is a good idea to break the rules and 
to let CP review a play when the play 
discusses so interesting and important a 
psychological problem as the role of 
ambivalence in interpersonal relations and 
how ambivalence can be communicated to 
the observer of life’s scenes. 


UGENE O’NEILL’s great theme has 
EK always been the tragic conflict of 
impulse within the individual. It is his 
theme again in Long Day’s Journey into 
Night and, because this is a confessedly 
autobiographical play, the conflict here 
may be the original from which all the 
others have derived. Edmund, the 
younger son of the Tyrone family, is 
another incarnation of the tall, thin, 
hypersensitive, and baffled O’Neill pro- 
tagonist whom we have known as Robert 
Mayo in Beyond the Horizon, as Orin 
Mannon in Mourning Becomes Electra, as 
the conflicted hero of play after play. Al- 
ways, of course, we have known that he 
was O'Neill himself but, in the case of 
Edmund, the author has admitted the 
identity and admitted that the others in 
the play are his father, mother, and elder 
brother. 

During the first scene of Long Day’s 
Journey into Night affectionate feelings 
dominate the family life. There is an oc- 
casional leak of antagonism but the 
family acts quickly and cooperatively to 
stop it up. They are in conspiracy to 
control something, something that oc- 
cupies them inwardly but which must not 
be mentioned. Eventually it appears that 
the great secret is Mrs. Tyrone’s past 
addiction to morphine and that the family 
fears her ‘cure’ will be undone. When she 
yields to her addiction the men can give in 
to their own—alcohol. Morphine and 
alcohol act alike to release the hatred 
that is strong in all but Edmund. In a 
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savage last act they pound one another 
and Edmund with blame and ancient 
resentment. 

The playwright who is concerned with 
a conflict of conscious and unconscious, or 
suppressed, feeling has a unique technical 
problem. How is the unconscious content 
to be given expression? A novelist who 
takes the same theme can solve this 
problem by assuming an omniscient point 
of view. It is all right for God to know 
what is in the hero’s unconscious even 
though it is unacceptable that the hero or 
his normally unperceptive friends should 
know. Most of O’Neill’s technical in- 
novations in the theatre have been 
designed to bring ambivalence to expres- 
sion. In The Great God Brown characters 
wear masks to reveal what cannot be 
revealed in their speech or action; in 
Strange Interlude they speak their secret 
thoughts in ‘asides’ to the audience; in 
Days Without End the protagonist is 
played by two actors who represent 
contradictory elements in his character. 
In the new play morphine and alcohol, 
which are part of the O’Neill family 
history, serve the playwright as an excuse 
for the open expression of emotional 
conflict. The play is not a study of addic- 
tion and alcoholism. The real dread felt 
by the family is not of the drug but of 
their own impulses. The real aim of the 
family conspiracy is to keep these 
impulses under wraps. 

The use of masks, of the ‘aside,’ and of 
the Doppelgiénger are particularly suited 
to dramatic irony. As the hero speaks, 
the dramatist can give the lie to what he 
says. It is the common limitation of these 
devices that whatever they express can- 
not be the cause of reaction in other 
characters. The others must be deaf to the 
aside and blind to the mask. With drugs 
for an excuse, characters can address 
their hatreds to one another and so it is 
the special purpose of this new O’Neill 
play to experiment with the direct impact 
of ambivalence. It sets up a cycle of awful 
repetitions with one character stinging 
another into speech. As antagonism is 
released, love recovers, and so the repeated 
sequence of attack, repentance, love, and 
attack again. 

There are two dangers in the method of 
this play. One is that characters will be 
allowed to articulate things we cannot 
believe would come out even under drugs. 
With masks O’Neill could say what he 


liked, even symbolizing Universal Un- 
conscious Archetypes, but when a char- 
acter speaks for himself he must not go 
too deep or use too ‘clinical’ an accent. 
They sometimes do in this play. There 
is also a more serious danger in the ex- 
plicitly articulated conflict. In his play 
The Masterbuilder Ibsen guides us to the 
unconscious by having people say and do 
unexpected things: little remarks that do 
not fit their acknowledged motivation, 
little actions they themselves cannot 
understand. The audience is kept busy 
thinking out the meaning of these pieces 
that do not fit into the manifest content. 
There is, however, no single determined 
solution, and the advantage of that is 
that each member of the audience can 
shade his interpretation so that the life on 
the stage takes on maximal significance 
for his own. Where the suppressed is 
clearly formulated, we may be prevented 
from complete identification by some- 
thing that does not quite fit our own case, 
and we may be enchanted to discover 
it if we are thereby excused from a too 
painful self-exploration. 

O’Neill also derives a particular ad- 
vantage from his method in this play. 
When the suppressed comes out in an 
aside or a mask, we are inclined to put 
more stock in the information obtained 
by this means than in that conveyed by 
deliberate speech and action. We are 
likely to think in terms of a social facade 
and the real man, of pretense and fact. 
This is sometimes what a playwright 
intends, to disillusion us, to uncover awful 
truths. In Long Day’s Journey into Night 
the technique makes possible a wiser 
treatment of ambivalence. Love and hate 
are both spoken aloud, with equal con- 
viction and in regular alternation. We are 
not tempted to believe that one has 
greater reality than the other. The hate 
does not invalidate the love. Love does 
not exorcise hate. The stunning achieve- 
ment of this play is to bring us emotional 
conviction that people can love and hate 
simultaneously and without resolution. 
This is a more valuable experience, more 
difficult to create, than the disillusion- 
ment that readily follows upon simple 
psychological muck-raking. From the 
forces of the unconscious modern tragedy 
derives a sense of inevitability like that of 
the Greek drama. In Long Day’s Journey 
into Night there is also the illumination 
that Aristotle prescribed for all tragedy. 
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FILMS 


By Film Editor 


‘ilm Research 


Firm EvALUATION 


Charles J. McIntyre 


Training Film Evaluation: FB 
254 Cold Weather Uniforms. 
An Evaluation of Special Ef- 
fects and Appeals. Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y.: Special Devices Cen- 
ter (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-51), 
1954, Pp. iv + 14. 


The effects on learning of a humorous 
approach in an instructional film were 
investigated. The humorous approach, 
also called ‘Pete Smith’ effects, consists 
in the apparent stupidity of the main 
character in the film, use of trick pho- 
tography like speeded motion, reverse 
motion, and unusual juxtaposition of 
shots. Two versions of the same film, 
Cold Weather Uniforms, one with ‘Pete 
Smith’ effects and one with these effects 
replaced by titles or by blanks were used. 

The results show significantly more 
learning from the film in which the 
humorous effects were replaced with titles 
indicating topics to be covered. 

The replacement of humorous effects 
with blank film does not, however, result 
in improved learning. 


The Instructional Film  Re- 
search Program, The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. (Dean 
M. R. Trabue, responsible admin- 
istrator; C. R. Carpenter, program 
director). 

Evaluation of the Film: Military 
Police Support in Emergencies 
(Riot Control). Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-52), 1954. 
Pp. iv + 37. 


This research deals with the learning 
effectiveness of a film using realistic 
crowd scenes and disorderly mobs as 
compared with a film involving less 


elaborated production. Two  experi- 


mental filmographic versions of the film 
Riot Control were used. One version was 
similar to the original film, the other 
had the large crowd of the original film 
replaced by stills (‘stack shots’), staged 
scenes with relatively small numbers of 
people, and diagrammatic representation 
of troop formations. All three films had 
the same sound track. 

The results show (1) that the original 
film was effective in teaching a great 
amount of information, for it taught 
however slightly more than either of the 
two filmographs, (2) that the two filmo- 
graphs were equally effective, and (3) 
that all three versions were equally 
effective in teaching appropriate at- 
titudes. 

The slight gain in information found 
to result from the original film does not 
justify the production of very elaborate 
films for training purposes. 


L. P. Greenhill in conjunction with 
Naval Research Company 4-4 


The Evaluation of Instructional 
Films by a Trained Panel 
Using a Film Analysis Form. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-57), 1955. Pp. iv.+ 58. 


The problem of identifying the vari- 
ables relevant to the teaching effective- 
ness of an instructional film and the 
construction of an appropriate appraisal 
form to be used for pre-production and 
pre-release of films are investigated. The 
appraisal of the teaching effectiveness of 
the film is to be made by a panel of 
judges on the basis of the characteristics 
of the film and those of the intended 
audience. The criteria for judging films 
are (1) the appropriateness of the film 
to the target audience, (2) the probabe 
effectiveness of the film in terms of its 
stated objectives, (3) the appropriateness 
of film treatment in terms of content, (4) 
the dependability of information, (5) 
the organization of the film, (6) the 
probable interest of the film for the target 
audience, (7) the clarity of information, 


(8) the effective employment of the 
potential characteristics of sound motion 
pictures, (9) the degree to which estab- 
lished instructional principles are applied 
to the film, and (10) the aesthetic quality. 

The rating panel should be familiar 
with these criteria and specially trained 
in their use for film evaluation. 

A film analysis form and a trainee 
film evaluation form were developed. 

This could profitably be 
studied in relation with two other Special 
Devices Center reports: Edward P. 
McCoy, An Application of Research 
Findings to Training Film Production 
(No. 269-7-44), and Allen L. Edwards, 
Applications of Ranking in Film Research 
and the Statistical Analysis of Ranks 
(No. 269-7-59). 


research 


Loran Twyford 


Film Profiles. Port Washington, N. 
Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-23), 1951. Pp. iv + 
17. $.50. 


The possibility of measuring learning 
from instructional films through the 
learner’s continuous rating of his own 
experiences was investigated. 

The research was conducted with the 
use of an electrical response recording 
equipment. (See, C. R. Carpenter, R. C. 
Eggleton, F. T. John and J. B. Cannon 
Jr., The Film Analyzer, Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-15, 1950, pp. iv + 17.) which 
allows the construction of a profile of 
responses at various points in the film. 
Such profiles were constructed corre- 
sponding to three type of responses: 
(1) “I am learning from the film”; 
(2) “I predict that my classmates are 
learning from the film”; and (3) “T like- 
dislike the film.” These profiles were 
correlated with profiles constructed on 
the basis of objective tests. 

The results indicate that the state- 
ments of the viewer as to whether he 
thinks he is learning or not provide a 
relatively accurate estimate of learning. 
Thus the amount of learning during a 
film session could be rated without use of 
objective tests. 

The small negative correlation between 
am learning” and “I like-dislike”’ 
seems to indicate that liking or not 
liking parts of the film has no relation 
with learning from the film as a whole. 

An application of the profile method 
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was made to shorten the length of the 
commentary of films and it proved effec- 
tive from the point of view of maintain- 
ing learning effectiveness. (See, Richard 
M. Fletcher, Profile Analysis and Its 
Effect on Learning When Used to Shorter 
Recorded Film Commentaries, Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-55, 1955. Pp. iv + 26.) 


Fitm ORGANIZATION 


Dean S. Northrop 


Effects on Learning of the 
Prominence of Organizational 
Outlines in Instructional 
Films. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-33), 1952. Pp. iv + 24. 
$.50. 


The effects on learning of the way a 
film is organized were investigated. 

Three films of informational type were 
used: (1) a discrete-item type (facts pre- 
sented without obvious organization), 
(2) a logical development type (material 
presented is logically related), and (3) 
a chronological type (high degree of 
organization and continuity). Each film 
was prepared in three versions that were 
different as to organizational outline. 
With an experimental population of 1,597 
subjects, it was found that organization 
of picture and sound through titles and 
commentary, results in increased learn- 
ing. Organizational titles in films of a 
dramatic or narrative type do not seem 
to increase learning. 

Outline organization was most effec- 
tive with the less intelligent members of 
the audience. 


Fitm REPETITION 


C. L. McTavish 


Effect of Repetitive Film Show- 
ing on Learning. Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y.: Special Devices Center 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-12), 1949. 
Pp. ii + 5. $.25. 


The effect of repeated showings of 
films on learning is investigated. 

The specific problem is the determina- 
tion of learning increments due exclu- 
sively to “one, two or three repetitions 
of a film over and above a single show- 
ing.” 
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The results on 319 college freshmen in 
12 sections of science survey classes 
indicate that two showings (one repeti- 
tion) is the most effective as to learning. 

The films used were Atomic Energy, 
Electrachemistry, Colloids, and Food and 
Nutrition; all four, E.B.F., 16-mm., black 
and white, sound, 10 min. 


Bernard Rimland (Report pre- 
pared by Charles McIntyre and 
H. Dennis Sherk.) 


Effectiveness of Several Methods 
of Repetition of Films. Port 
Washington, N. Y.: Special Devices 
Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-45), 
1955. Pp. iv + 25. 


Different methods of repetition of 
films and their effect on learning were 
investigated. 

The effects of repetition were studied 
with reference to three variables: (1) 
constant and varied task presentation, 
(2) intervening and concurrent practice 
and (3) camera angle and level of verbal- 
ization. 

Five experiments using sound motion 
pictures demonstrating a perceptual 
motor task were conducted on a test 
population of 2,680 naval recruits. 

The results indicate that constant 
presentation is superior to varied presen- 
tation. In other words, in teaching a 
single perceptual-motor skill it is better 
to let the learner see two identical films. 

Varied presentation appears superior 
to constant presentation when the 
variation is in verbalization: 

In this experiment practice between 
repetitions of the film did not improve 
learning, nor was it improved through 
concurrent practice. 


Albert K. Kurtz, Jeanette S. 
Walter and Henry Brenner 


The Effects of Inserted Ques- 
tions and Statements on Film 
Research. Port Washington, N. 
Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-16), 1950. Pp. ii + 
15. $.50. 


The problem of the effects of inserted 
questions and statements in films pre- 
senting factual information was investi- 
gated through the use of six methods of 
teaching by films. 

The study was conducted on a total 


population of 3,039 tenth-grade students. 
The analysis is made on 1,332 subjects. 

The results do not show a consistent 
order of effectiveness for various treat- 
ments. Inserted questions and statements 
and the simple repetition of the film 
without insertion of questions and state- 
ments, were both effective in facilitating 
learning. 

Showing the film twice was as effective 
as “‘the more elaborate methods used.” 


A. W. VanderMeer and John 
Cogswell 


Instructional Effect of the Film 
“How to Operate the Army 
16-mm Sound Projector Set’’. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-29), 1952. Pp. iv + 26. 


This research confirms, with reference 
to a more complete skill, previous findings 
as to the possibility of learning a skill 
from instructional films. 

The learning was increased when the 
men were told exactly what they were to 
learn. 

Showing the film twice produced more 
learning than showing it once. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


S. V. Kale and J. H. Grosslight 
(Report prepared by J. H Gross- 
light and Charles J. McIntyre.) 


Exploratory Studies in the Use 
of Pictures and Sound for 
Teaching Foreign Language 
Vocabulary. Port Washington, N. 
Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-53), 1955. Pp. iv + 
57. 


This report presents two studies on 
teaching a foreign language (Russian) 
through stills and motion pictures. 
Various comparisons between sound and 
picture variables (titles, still pictures, 
motion pictures, sound motion pictures) 
were investigated experimentally. 

The results show that, in teaching a 
foreign language, pictures (still or in 
motion) are of help in learning to write 
the foreign words; that the pronouncia- 
tion by the narrator or learner seems to 
inhibit learning to write foreign words; 
and that women appear to be superior to 
men in learning a foreign vocabulary. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Marjorie S. Mertens 


The Effects of Some Mental 
Hygiene Films on Self-Re- 
garding Attitudes. Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y.: Special Devices Cen- 
ter (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-22), 1951. 
Pp. iv + 12. 


The problem investigated in this study 
is the effect of films about mental health 
on individual personal adjustment. The 
measurement of self-regarding attitude 
was made through the use of Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, Minnesota Per- 
sonality Scale and The Maslow Scale 
(The Social Personality Inventory for 
College Women), with 267 freshmen 
women at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The Discomfort-Relief Quotient 
was also used to measure the level of 
tension displayed in autobiographical 
papers. 

The films used were Feeling of Re- 
jection, Feeling of Hostility, Over-depend- 
ency, Family Circles, and Preface to a Life. 

The results indicate that mental hy- 
giene films tend to effect a change in 
self-regarding attitudes. The effectiveness 
of the films seems predicated, however, 
on the similarity between what the film 
presents and the problems of the viewer. 


Elizabeth Mays Stein, principal 
investigator. (Report prepared by 
Charles J. McIntyre.) 

Effect of Mental Hygiene Films 
on Normal and Abnormal 
Individuals. Port Washington, N. 
Y.: Special Devices Center. (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-46), 1955. Pp. iv + 
42. 


Mental health films are assumed to 
communicate information and to elicit 
audience responses with therapeutic 
significance. The present research is 
aimed at establishing the degree to which 
the sex of the protagonist in the film is 
important, and whether the audience 
response as to acceptance and learning 
varies with its condition of mental health. 

The results show that more important 
than the sex of the protagonist are the 
film relevance and acceptability by the 
audience. 

Women are more affected by the films 


as they learn more, identify more and 
find the films more personally relevant 
and acceptable. Normal and acutely ill 
persons find mental health films less 
relevant than those psychologically 
deviant. 

Identification is facilitated when the 
viewer experiences emotional rapport 
with the theme of the film. Those who 
experience this identification tend to 
talk more about their problems as a result 
of having seen the film. There is no 
significant relationship with age or IQ. 

The research makes uses of four films 
produced by the National Film Board of 
Canada: Feelings of Rejection, Feelings of 
Hostility, Over-dependency and Feelings 
of Depression. 


TEMPO AND CONTENT 
Nathan Jaspen 
Effects on Training of Experi- 


mental Film Variables. Study 
I: Verbalization, Rate of De- 
velopment, Nomenclature, Er- 
rors, “How-It-Works’’, Repeti- 
tion. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-8-17), 1950. Pp. ii + 25. 
$.50. 


This study deals with the relative 
effects on learning of certain char- 
acteristics of tempo and content of films 
designed to teach an assembly task. 

Seventeen versions of a film that 
differed with respect to six variables 
(verbalization, rate of development, 
nomenciature, errors, ‘how-it-works’ and 
repetition) were used. A total of 2377 
men in equated groups of about 30 were 
used as subjects. 

The most important result was that 
the effectiveness of the film is significantly 
related to a slow rate of development, 
the pointing out of errors to be avoided, 
and the repetition of the assembly 
demonstrations. “Films which make 
use of slow rate of development, showing 
of common errors to be avoided, and 
repetition, were able, by themselves, to 
teach assembly ...with a high degree 
of effectiveness.” 

The research was extended (see, 
Nathan Jaspen, Effecis on Training of 
Experimental Film Variables, Study II: 


Verbalization, ‘How-It-Works’, Nomen- 


clature, Audience Participation, and 
Succinct Treatment; Tech. Rep. No. 


269-7-11, 1950, Pp. ii + 13) to include 
four levels of verbalization (high, medium 
low, very low), ‘how-it-works’ (a different 
version from the one used in study I 
and placed at different points in the film), 
nomenclature (learning the name of the 
parts of the assembly), audience partici- 
pation, and succinct treatment. 

The results indicate (1) that a medium 
verbalization (100 words per minute of 
film) was the most effective, (2) that 
the section ‘how-it-works’ did not contrib- 
ute to the learning of the assembly task 
(3) that the audience participation 
(performing the task while the film is 
projected) is effective with slow rate of 
development of the film, (4) that succinct 
treatment is ineffective since the rate 
of development of the film should be 
geared to the trainee’s rate of learning, 
and (5) that the simple use of nomencla- 
ture in the film does not teach the names 
of the parts. 


EFFECTS OF PRESTIGE AND IDENTIFICATION 
John P. Kishler 


The Efforts of Prestige and 
Identification Factors on At- 
titude Restructuring and 
Learning from Sound Films. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
266-7-10), 1950. Pp. ii + 11. 


The effect on learning of the attitude 
toward the main character of the film and 
of identification with his is analyzed. 

The film used for the study was Keys 
of the Kingdom. Attitudes and identifi- 
cation were measured through (1) a 
rank-order scale of prestige, (2) affiliation 
or non-affiliation with the Catholic 
Church (since the film presents a Catholic 
priest in his missionary work), (3) atti- 
tude scales for measurement of religious 
tolerance, (4) an information test, and 
(5) a rank-order scale of occupational 
prestige. 

The results are interpreted as indi- 
cating that the attitude toward the film 
protagonist and theme are important 
factors in learning from the film. 

Differential predictions of learning 
from films could be made on the basis of 
measuring attitudes and potential identi- 
fication with the film characters. 
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INFRARED PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
AUDIENCE REACTION 


L. P. Greenhill (Procedures devel- 
oped by L. P. Greenhill and L. 
F. Kepler, Jr. 


The Recording of Audience Re- 
Reactions by Infrared Photog- 
raphy. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-56), 1955. Pp. iv + 11. 


The use of infrared photography for 
the recording of audience reactions during 
the showing of films is discussed. 

Previous work in this field, whether 
through recording of still pictures or 
motion pictures, presented difficulties 
either in relation to synchronization with 
the film shown or in relation to the length 
of the film needed. 

The present report presents a method 
that allows the making of pictures at the 
rate of one per second. The same camera 
could be used for making movie pictures 
through a one-way visual screen. Techni- 
cal details on the camera, mode of 
operation, processing of the film and 
analysis of the infrared recordings are 
also given. Other research with infrared 
photography is mentioned. 


Massep vs. SPACED FitM PRESENTATION 


Philip Ash 


The Relative Effectiveness of 
Massed Versus Spaced Film 
Presentation. Port Washington, 
N.Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-3), 1949. Pp. vi + 
79, $1.00. 


The problem of the relative effective- 
ness of massed versus spaced film presen- 
tation in learning is investigated experi- 
mentally. 

Two independent experiments were 
conducted: one with eleven classes of 
undergraduate psychology students (460 
subjects), and one with ten companies of 
Navy recruits (887 subjects). The films 
used were The Ape and the Child Series 
(W.N. Kellogg’s film), and The Dynamics 
of an Experimental Neurosis (Jules H. 
Masserman’s films) with the students; 
Elementary Hydraulics Series (U. S. 
Govt. Films), and Rules of the Nautical 
Road Series (U. S. Govt. Films), with 
the Navy recruits. 
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The film series were shown in sessions 
of various length. The subjects were 
tested on the film content and also asked 
to fill out an interest rating form. 

The results show that, in so far as 
learning is concerned, long massed film 
sessions are not less effective than short 
sessions; also, the subjects do not find 
long film sessions less interesting than 
short spaced sessions, and “the learning 
accomplished seems to be relatively in- 
dependent of expressed interest.” 

Further research is necessary for 
determining an optimum film length, as 
well as relations with the film content 
and type of audience. 


LEARNING WITH PRE-Fitm TEstT 


J. J. Stein 
The Effect of a Pre-Film Test on 


Learning from an Educational 
Sound Motion Picture. Port 
Washington, N. Y.: Special Devices 
Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-35), 
1952. Pp. iv + 15. 


The effect on learning of a pre-test on 
the content of a film before showing the 
film was investigated. 

The research was conducted on two 
experimental studies with 17 groups (7 
experimental and 10 control) each and a 
different motion picture film. 

The results show (1) that a pre-test on 
the film content with knowledge of 
results, followed by the showing of the 
film, gives better learning and retention 
than when the film alone is shown once or 
twice in succession. The need for further 
research is indicated. 


Locat Firm PRopuctTion 


L. P. Greenhill and L. F. Kepler, 
Jr. (Report prepared by L. P. 
Greenhill.) 

A Study of the Feasibility of 
Local Production of Minimum 
Cost Sound Motion Pictures. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-48), 1955. Pp. iv + 43. 


The possibility of the local production 
of films for local needs with relatively 
unskilled personnel was investigated. 

Data on the selection of equipment, 


on cost, and on a manual for minimum 
film production are given. 

The research concludes that useful 
training films can be produced by rela- 
tively unskilled personnel with the aid of 
a special kind of equipment and a manual 
of procedures. 

Data on the content of the kit and the 
manual are given. 

The information provided in this 
report could profitably be used by any 
educational organization interested in 
its own film production at low cost. 


KINescope vs. 


Robert Jackson 


Learning from Kinescopes and 
Films. Port Washington, L. I., N. 
Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 20-TV-1) 1952. Pp. iv + 
15. 


Although kinescopes have certain 
technical limitations, the results of their 
use in teaching were very good. 

The problem studied in this research 
was aimed at explaining the superiority 
of the kinescope. 

Four pairs of matched groups were 
shown films, kinescopes, films described 
as kinescopes, and kinescopes described 
as films. Color films were also used. 

The results show significant increase in 
learning from kinescope and film (when 
described as kinescope). The increase in 
learning from film described as a kine- 
scope takes place whether the film is in 
color or not. 

The results are interpreted in terms of 
novelty (kinescope associated with tele- 
vision might quicken the interest of the 
viewers), immediacy (the  kinescope 
signifies recency or actuality of the 
material presented), and culture (the 
American culture makes the kinescope a 
sign of progress and therefore more 
effective as a means for teaching). 

A more recent study (Paul M. Hurst, 
Jr., Learning sets: kinescope vs. film, 
Audio-Visual Commun. Rev., 1955, 3, 
257-263) does not confirm the above 
results, since “it made little or no differ- 
ence whether a given film was represented 
as being a ‘kinescope recording’ or a 
training film,” or vice versa. The dis- 
crepancy in the results is explained as 
probably due to a ‘wearing off’ of the 
‘novelty effect’ of television. 
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The notion of the ‘wearing off’ of 
novelty effects is mentioned also in re- 
lation to other studies on the effects of 
television (see James O. Finn, Television 
and education: a review of research, 
Audio-Visual Commun. Rev., 1955, 1, 
106-126). This would require the repli- 
cation of all experiments in which novelty 
effects could exist. 

The problem of kinescope vs. film is 
also reported in, Paul M. Hurst Jr., 
Relative Effectiveness of Verbal Intro- 
ductions to Kinescope Recordings and 
Training Films, Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-42), 1955. Pp. iv + 23. 


LEARNING TO LEARN FROM FILMS 


A. W. VanderMeer 


Effects of Film-Viewing Prac- 
tice on Learning from Instruc- 
tional Films. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-20), 1951. 
Pp. iv + 12. $.50. 


Learning from films appears as having 
a transfer value to learning from other 
films with similar general content. The 
groups of high-school students, who in a 
previous experiment (A. W. VanderMeer, 
Relative Effectiveness of Instruction, Port 
Washington, N. Y.: Special Devices 
Center. Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-13, 1950) 
were taught a general science course by 
three methods (films alone, films plus 
study guides, traditional classroom 
teaching), were shown four new science 
films. 

The results showed that the first and 
second groups made significantly better 
scores in tests of information on these 
four new films, a result that would 
indicate that a special skill in learning 
from films can be developed. 


KNOWLEDGE OF TEsT RESULTS 
Richard S. Hirsch 


The Effects of Knowledge of 
Test Results on Learning of 
Meaningful Material. Port 
Washington, N. Y.: Special Devices 
Center (Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-30), 
1952. Pp. iv + 27. 


The effect of knowledge of test results 
on learning was studied. . 


The subject was informed whether his 
answer was correct and, if not, what the 
correct answer actually was. 

The results show (1) that the know]- 
edge of test results given item by item 
help retention, (2) that the test results 
given through a repetition of each item 
with its correct answer give the best 
results, and (3) that, when besides 
giving test results the film is repeated, 
both retention and learning gain are 
increased. 

The research was done with the use of a 
special scoring and testing technique 
embodied in the classroom communicator 
(see, C. R. Carpenter, R. C. Eggleton, 
F. T. John, and J. B. Cannon Jr., The 
Classroom Communicator, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y.: Special Devices Center. 
(Tech. Rep. No. 269-7-14), 1950. Pp. 
iv + 30). 


LEARNING AND ATTENTION-GETTING 
DEVICES 


D. Morgan Neu 


The Effect of Attention Gaining 
Devices on  Film-Mediated 
Learning. Port Washington, N. 
Y.: Special Devices Center (Tech. 
Rep. No. 269-7-9), 1950. Pp. ii + 
21. $.75. 


The effect on learning of attention- 
getting devices was studied in instruc- 
tional films. 

Two types of attention-getting devices 
are defined: (1) relevant devices (em- 
phasis on specific points directly related 
to the purpose of the film) and (2) irrele- 
vant devices (indirect and unrelated 
emphasis). 

The results indicate that attention- 
getting devices “do not add significantly 
to learning.” 


IDEATIONAL PRACTICE 


S. F. Harby 


Comparison of Mental Practice 
and Physical Practice in the 
Learning of Physical Skills. 
Port Washington, N. Y.: Special 
Devices Center (Tech. Rep. No. 
269-7-27), 1952. Pp. iv + 11. $.50. 


The question as to whether physical 
skills can be learned through ideational 


practice of what is presented in a film 
was investigated. 

Comparisons between ideational and 
actual practice in netting a basketball 
show (1) that subjects who follow a 
procedure of ideational practice on the 
basis of film demonstrations can achieve 
significant gains in the learning of a 
physical skill, and (2) that a combination 
of ideational and physical practice is 
probably more effective than either alone. 


STEREOSCOPIC FILM 


John F. Cogswell 


Effects of a Stereoscopic Sound 
Motion Picture on the Learn- 
ing of a _ Perceptual-Motor 
Task. Port Washington, N. Y.: 
Special Devices Center (Tech. Rep. 
No. 269-7-32), 1952. Pp. iv + 13. 
$.50. 


The learning a perceptual-motor task 
from stereoscopic instructional films was 
compared with learning from the stand- 
ard 16-mm. film. 

The results do not indicate significantly 
improved learning as a result of the 
three-dimensional effect. It may be 
assumed, nevertheless, that stereoscopic 
films would prove effective in learning 
tasks in which binocular vision as such is 
essential. 
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The Psychology 


A DYNAMIC AND EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 
TO PERSONALITY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


LAURANCE FREDERIC SHAFFER © EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 


“.... Written to help the beginning student [of ad- 
justment] to ‘understand and know, rather than to 
“conceptually solid” practice and apply,’ it carefully avoids inspirational 
or frightening exhortations to self help and it cau- 
tions that behavior is too complex to be understood 
without assiduous scientific study....One of the 
most conceptually solid texts to appear to date.... 
the chapter on psychotherapy is a remarkably trench- 
ant and lucid explanation of that process.... all will 
‘extraordinarily agree—especially the student who has negotiated 
well integrated”’ the usual first course in psychology—that it is an 
extraordinarily well-integrated and comprehensible 
text on adjustment.” 


Bernard Saper 


in Contemporary Psychology 
December, 1956 


“The revision revitalizes the book and brings it thor- 
oughly up-to-date.... Its point of view is sound and 
does justice to a changing science.” 

Samuel B. Kutash 


Rutgers University 


"for superior’’ 


Cake 
Tike 
4 


“... Far superior to other books that cover the same 
subject matter areas.” 


Theodore Sarbin 


University of California 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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TECHNIQUES OF ATTITUDE 
SCALE CONSTRUCTION 


Early 1957 Publications 


By ALLEN L. EDWARDS. The Century Psychology Series. This is 
the first book to be concerned solely with methods of constructing 
attitude scales. It is not an exhaustive discussion of psychological 
scaling methods, but rather a manual intended for those who want to 
find a suitable scale for measuring a particular attitude under study. 
There are 9 chapters with “laboratory” questions and problems at the 
end of each, and a full index. 256 pages, $4.00. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD. The Century Psychology Series. 
This book for graduate courses and seminars in research methods 
offers a critical evaluation of contemporary research practices in 
psychology. It analyzes the common errors in the design and inter- 
pretation of experiments, and discusses the nature of explanatory con- 
cepts and how these enter into explanatory attempts. 298 pages, $4.00. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING WITH 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


By LLOYD H. LOFQUIST. The Century Psychology Series. This is 
the first book to be devoted specifically with vocational counseling of 
the physically handicapped. Included are chapters on the responsi- 
bilities of the vocational counselor, his relationships with other 
services and with different disability groups, testing procedures, 
reference resources, and suggestions for research projects. Although 
intended primarily for use by graduate students, the practicing coun- 
selor will find it a useful reference. 384 pages, $5.00. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street ° New York 1, N. Y. 
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